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. . SUMMARY 

* . ' ■ 

\ - * 

Until recently, f^w data: have'been available to describe the actual 
distritutiori of federal financial ai4 funds across ' states to students with 
different characteristics attending various types of institutions. With 
the availability of disaggregated data. for the fiscal year 1972-73, it 
has been possible, for the first time, to examine in detail the distri- ' 
bution of federal student aid program dollars. The purpo-se.of the simu- 
lation model presented in this report is to provide an effective means 
of organizing these extensive data in a way that is useful for evaluating 
the distribution of current federal programs and for estimating changes 
in the aid distribution likely to result from student aid program, modi- 
fications. • ^ 

<> . . ' . 

The simulation model described'in this report is designed as an ex- 
ploratory tool for examining the. sensitivity of student aid distributions 
to alternative student aid program specifications. As is usually the 
case, a major utility of such models is the understanding of. the complex- 
ities of the system being modeled that is gained during the process of 
developing the model. Model building for post secondary education is exf 
tremely primitive at this time, and any ^such model is developed around, a 
large number of assumptions. For these reasons, this report describes 
the many aspects of the post secondary education system that were' analyzed 

as having' an effect on the distribution of federal student aid, and in- 

\i ■ ■ ' • ' 

'dicates the types of assumptions* tfhat had to be made. 

In addition to the description of the elements of the post secondary 
education system included in the simulation model, this report presents 
four analyses of specific federal student aid^program modifications and 
the likely change that would result in the distribution of aid across 

iii ' ' - ^ , 



states and institutional and family income categories* These analyses 
illustrate the usefulness of such^^a model as a means of effectively orga^. 
nizing the massive ambunt of data available for policy analysis purposes. 

From the experience gained during the development and use of the 
•simulation model, four conclusions were reached that shduld be highlighted 
before the discussion of the model. and the student aid program analyses. 
First, disaggregation of the data and analysis by state is an extremely* 
important and necessary component of federal student aid program analyses. 
Many of the dimensions ,of student aid programs are of such a nature that 
when applied only to national aggregate data, the results and policy im- 
plications can be very misleading. This conclusion is very clearly illus- 
trated mth the policy analyses described later in this report. 

Second, distributions of federal student aid program dollars gener- 
ated on the b^sis of the intent of the law (as interpreted from'the legis- 
lation), differ significantly from the actual distributions of these funds 
across states and across institutional and income categories. This obser- 
vation suggests that student aid simulation techniques based on legat 
descriptions of the aid programs must be carefully validated With actual 
distribution data. Many institutional and student behavioral factors 
significantly influence the distribution of student aid but cannot be 
estimated very well with currently available data. At least the net 
effect of all these institutional and student factors can be measured for 
the first time with the data base constructed for this study. 

Third, with 'the data now available and with the analytical tools 
developed, incremental changes to present institutional-based federal 
student aid programs ican be evaltfated with a significant degree of confi-' 
dence* Moreover, with the level of detail in the- analysi s, even program 
specifications that a?:e quite different from existing institutional-bas^d 
programs can be evaluated with a high degree of confidence, since many of 
the program components are similar to components of current and past pro- 
grams. 

iv 



Fourth, *as more data 'become available and^as more research is done, 
many of the factors in this model' that are currently based on assumption 
can^ then be based on more specific information. Also policy issues 
change over , time, so that* the structure of the model will need* to be modi 
'fied^ Ther;efore, this type of model will undergo continual revision and* 
possibly even an overall change in structure. Only- through such change 
and the incorporation of new data can such, models be of use for policy 
analysis. r 
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PREFACE 



This flow of funds model has been developed in response to a series 
of student aid policy questions posed by the Office of ihe Deputy Assis- 
tant Sec'tetary for Education (Policy Development) in the Department of 
Health, Education,, and Welfare. The main policy report from the. research 
effort is titled Student Aid; Description and Options by ^ohn Lee,' Daryl 
Carlson, Jerry Dkv^s, and Ann Hershberger. In that volume a student aid 
policy evaluation' model is described which utilizes the simulation model 
developed in this report to provide estimates of student aid distributions 
for alternative student aid programs! ' ' 

The author of this repo;rt is an assistant professor in. the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Calif ornia, . Davis, Cali- 
fornia; \, \ . '-^ ' ' 
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. ' I DESIGN OF THE MODEL . 

The Conceptual. Framework , ' ^ 

The current system of financial assistance for students atte)idin<g^^ 
institutions of higher education is extremely complex. Five Office of 
Educatibn programs, two other .major federal programs, and a large 
number of state student add programs^ provide funds to. college st^udents* 
In addition, colleges and universities use substantial amounts of their ' 
own resources to assist students financially.^ Each of these programs 
has been designed to aid certain categories of individuals in pursuing 
their college education. The success or failure of these student aidv 
programs is still l^^rgely undetermined, although several interesting 
evaluation studies have, been undertaken. ** 



Basic Educational" Opportunity brants (BEOG), Supplemental Educa(:ional 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG), College Work Study (CWS), National Direct 
Student Loans (NDSL), and Guaranteed Student* Loans (G3L). ' 

t ' * " • " 

The G.I. Bill provi4ed $2.6 billion of student aid during I974«75, and 

Social Security benefits provided $856 million for student assistance^ 

During 197 4-75, there was a total o£" 62 studentvaid programs in 38 stat 
as reported in the annual • survey of the National Association of State 
Scholarship Programs. * 

As calculated from the 1972-73 Fiscal . Operation ^ s Report s .of the Office 
of Education, DHEW, institutions used over $1 billion of their ovm fund 
for student aid. * - • 

a - ' " 

N. Friedman, "The\Fediaral. Educational Opportunity Grant; Program: A 

Status Report, Fiscal Year 1970,'^ Bureau of Applied Sodial Research, 

Columbia University, ''4971 ; N. Friedman, L. Sanders, and J. Thompson^ 

'^The Federal College Work-Study Program: A Status Report, Fiscal Year 

1971," Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 1973; 

"National Survey pi Institutions Participating in the NDSL Program," 

Educational Testing Service, 1974t 

. ^ 14 . ■ ^ , ^ : 



Although the distribution process* for student ai4 funds is extremely 
complicated, it should be fairly easy t:*o determine how the aid dollars 
are distributed since legislation for the programs provides sevex'al rules, 
regulations, and guidelines for awarding financial aid. However, the 
actual distributiODbS are greatly influenced by the behavior of student's 
and various individuals within the colleges and universities. 

The basic approach for this analysis has been to develop a simula« 
tion model that describes the actual student aid distribution process as 
closely as possible, given currently available data and limited under- 
standing of the behaVjioral factors involved. Although simulation models 
/for policy 'analysis have been criticized," they can be a useful means' of 
piecing together^ as quantitatively as passible, many of the complex 
interrelationships involved in the distribution of student aide The sim- 
ulation model developed here is designed to calculate the distribution 
of federal student aid dollars by state, type of institution, and family 
income categories for .alternative specif ications of the student aid pro- 
•grams. the' simulation model has been structured so that many of the 
assumptions that have to be made can be easily changed, and 90 that' the 

calculations can be revised on a different set of underlying assumptions. 

(' > ■ . . 

Two levels of modifications can be^.tnade of. the .assu^nptions built into 

the model. The first level, is easily doYi-e through the input parameters 
of the model. Thefee parameters are -described' in detail at. the end of 
this chapter and require no special programming skills. The second level 
^requires that changes be made in the computer program. Given the struc- 
ture of th6 program, even these changes are fairly easy to make. 

The simulation model is based on the assumptions that student aid 
is' distributed largely on the basis of financial need, and that student 



's, P. Dresch, **A Critique, of Planning Models for Postsecondary Educa- 
tionV* Journal of Higher Education , Vol. XLVI, ,No. 1, May/Junfe 1975, 
pp. 245-286- 
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and institutional preferences strongly influence the actual aid distr.^- 
butions. Financial need is a difficult concept to defin^^and many alter- 
natives can be used within the structure of the simulation model- All the 
major components oC the student aid distribution process are described 
in detail in this report: student financial need, financial aid officer 
preferences} institutional competition for student aid funds, student 
responses and aid preferences, legislative regulations for student aid 
^programs, and state di stribution^ procedures. 

The desigV of the model is based on full-time equivalent (FTE) under- 
graduate, degree-credit enrollment disaggregated by family income cate- 
gories, institytional categories, and stated for fiscal year 1972-73. 
This year is currently the only one for which the most complete set of 
'data can^ be assembled. Although FTE enrollment is most likely the best 
enrollment nlimbdr to use since part-time students are eligible for most 
student aid programs on a reduced amount basis (to reflect their lower 
cost of attendance), the xnodel is constructed sH that full-time, part-time 
or headcount undergraduate, degree-credit enrollment can also be used as 
a base • 

For the purposes ot distributing student aid, dependent and inde- 
pendent students (defined in Chapter need to be treated differ^tly. 

However, the numbers and characteristics of independent students are . 
not well known with present data sources; especially wit/h respect to their 
studexit aid eligibility. The simulation model is designed with , three 
options with respect to independent students. First, the independent 
students may be categorized across family income' levels according to their 
gross financial need and then added with the dependent students* Second, 
the independent students may be categorized across family income levels 
in the same' proportions as dependent students. Third, the independent 
students rriay be Id'ft out. of the anaUysis. . 



Since the post secondary education environment is extremely diverse 
across the 50 states, the model has been developed, so that analyses can. 
be run on all states individually, on only one or selected states, or on 
national aggregate data. State differences can be illustrated in a number 
of ways: percentage of youn'g adults enrolled in higher education; mix 
of institutions providing educational services ; cost of attending college; 
existence, size, and type of state student aid programs available; demo- 
graphic and economic characteristics of the population; high school 
graduation rates;- and admission and student aid policies of the insti- 
tutions. Given such a diversity of^ factors, federal student aid programs 
are, likely to have different impacts in each of the states. 

As a means of outlining the overall structur^ of the simulation, 
model. Figure 1 presents a flow chart of the basic components in the 
model with a brief description of each block. 



Measures of Student Financial Need 



Although all federal student aid programs are intended to assist 
students with financial need, it is not clear how financial need, should 
h.e defined and measured to distribute the federal aid. For the purposes 
of this study, the^ basic definition of 7 financial need is: 



Gross financial need per student | equals j Total cost of attendance 

^ minus 



Expected parental contri- 
bution 



imnus 



Student self-help \ 



Total cost of attendance reflects the 9-month budget for tuition 
and fees, books, supplies, arid living expenses for an in-~state resident 
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All the student aid program specifications 
a'9 well as many of. the behavioral assumptions 
built, into the simulation model are inputted 
through a question-and-answe^f procedure on a 
tlme-share''terminal (Chapter I). 



The basic student price response coefficients 
used in the model are from the Radner-Mil lev 
study" and from a recent analysis by Carlson."'* 
These coefficients are used in the calcula- 
tions described in Chapter III. 



All the enrollment, student aid, and insti- 
tutional data by state are aggregated at the 
nationjjj. level. Simulations can be run for 
either the nation as a whole or for individual 
states (Chapter XI describes the data base)* 



Data £fre available by type of institution for 
dependent students by family income categories 
and fSr independent students by their o\<m 
income categories. Alternative procedures, for 
including or excluding independent students 
are built into the model (Chapter III). 



Utilizing the behavioral coefficients read in 
above and the enrollment pr^obabilities from the 
national data, the price response^-coef f icientJs 
for tuition changes, grants, loan, and wQrk 
study aid can be Calculated (Chapter III)'^' * 



Since many federal student aid .programs^ have an 
intermediate distribution to .states ^^pfore alloca- 
tions are inade to Instituti^^ns and the students, 
a procedure has been included into the model to 
determine these distributions on the basis,:of 
several formulas (Chapter III). . , * 



-[Bejgin loop over ijtates]- 



All the .enrollment, student aid, and institu- 
^tional data are in the data base (Chapter II) for 
each state. 



Data are, available by type of institution for 
dependent and independent students for each 
state. Alternative procedures for incTuding 
or excluding independent stude'iits are built 
into the jnodel (Chapter III). 



Ic ( 



' Radner, R., and L. Miller, "Demand and Supply in U.S. Hi^er Education: 
A Progress Report," American Economic Review , May 1970. 

^Carlson, D. , "Student Price Response Coefficients for Grants, Loans, 
Work-Study Aid, and Tuition Changes: An Analysis of Student Surveys,-"' 
unpublished manuscript. Department of Agricultural Economics, Univ. of 
Calif. Davis, November 1974. . ' ' 

FIGURE I ANNOTATED FLOW CHART OF THE SIMULATION MO DEI, 

. . ■ ■ ■ V- ■ *^ ■ 
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Calculate Price Response 
CocCflclents Cor State "i" 







. Calculate 
Current Aid 



Calculate Basic 
Grant Distribution 



Calculate Distribution 
Adjustment Factors 



Calcula-te 
Tuition Analysis 



Utilizing the behavioral coefficients read in 
above and the enrollment probabilities from 
the data for state ''i," the price response 
coefficients Cot tuition changes, grants, loans, 
and work study can be calculated (Chapter III). 



For calculating financial need as a base to 
distribute student aid, it is necessary to 
include alternative specif icati,ons of aid 
currently available by type of institution and 
parental income category, TKe model is 
developed to allow for alternative sets of aid 
programs to be included in the calculation of 
tinar^cial need (Chapter III). 



Since the basic grant (BEO'G) program is 
administered in a much different way than the 
three institutional-based programs (SEOG, NDSL, 
and CWS) , a separate .procedui;e is built into 
tHe model for simulatinjE; the distribution of 
this grant program (Chap^r III).. 



Financial aid officer preferervpes and institu- 
tional competition for aid funds exert signifi- 
cant influence on the iftpsulting distribution \ 
of student aid. 'Adjustment factors are calculated 
from the extensive inforiratipn in the data base. 
The details of the adjustment factors are de- 
scribed in Chapter III. , 



Tuition policies by institutions and states ^ 
have several direct and indirect, effects on 
student aid distrJ,butions. To analyze these 
effects, procedures have been included into the 
model to assess -the 'simultaneous impact of 
tuition' and student aid policies (Chapter IV). 



-[Begin loop over aid package]- 



Calculat'e 
Enrollment Base 


■4 ■ 




CalcMlatc tlje 
Student Aid Distribution 




f ■ 


Output 



Depending on the specification of the aid 
program, the base enrollment will be full- • 
time, I5art-time, FTE, or headcount enrollment. 



Utilizing all of the information from the 
previous steps in the. analysis, student a^d is 
distributed across states, institutional 
categories and parental income categories. 
The analytical procedure ^r this distribution 
process is described in Chapter V, 



Several summary tables as well as more detailed 
results. of the simulation are printed out after 
all of the calculations have- been completed. 
The state and aid package loop's end here. 



figure' I ANNOTATED FLOW. CHART OF THE SIMULATION MODEL (Concluded) 

6 
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student. The estiniated costs of attendance shown in Table 1 from the 
Tripartite Applications as reported by financial aid officers are con- 
sistently higher than the estiinates reported by -the College Scholarship 
Service/ It is conceivable that the Tripartite Application estitrktes 



Table 1 

NATIONAL AVERAGES OF TOTAL COST OF ATTENDANCE 

1972-1973 



Institutional Dependent Student s Independent 
Sector Tripartite'^ , CSSt Students'"'^ 

Public 4-.year $2,580 $1,985 ' .$3,348 

Public 2-year • 2,177 . 1,635 '3,277 

Private 4-year ,4,018 3^280 4,975 

Private 2-year 2,966 2,540 4,119 



Sources: Tripartite student aid application^ data 
for 1972-73. / 

t ■ • 

. . J. Allan and E. Suchar, '^Student Expenses \ 

• at Ppst secondaxry Institutions, 1972-73," . 

College Scholarship Service of the College 
. Entrance Examination Bpard. 



are biased upwards because' the aid officers are trying to obtain as much 
'aid as possible. However, since these estimates, are used by the Office 
of Education in awarding aid funds, these attendance cost estimates are 
used in this study.' The higher co^st of atltehdance for independent stu- 
dents primarily refljgcts the fact that a mucli higher^ percentage of inde- 
pendent students'are married, ^and therefore, their cost of living is sub- 
stantially-higher* The variation in total costs of at'fcendance is ^Jlbo 



very large across states for each of the categories of institutions, 
ihe avei^age total cost of attendance and the average' tuition are shown 
for public institutions in Tablei 2 and for private institutions ''in Table.. , 
3. The grange of total costs of attendance for public four-year insti- 
tutions is from $1,962 (Louisiana) to $3,320 (Wyoming) • The range for 
public two-year colleges i^.from $1,245 (Rhode Island) to $2,925 (Alaska). 
For private four-year colleges and universities, the range is $2,423 
(Arkansas) to $6,973 (Alaska). The range for private two-year colleges 
is $1,075 (Arkansas) to. $3,655 (Connecticut) . ^ , ' 

A multitude of expected parental contribu£:i^ou schedules have been 
proposed and used by various groups. Four schedules are illuscrated in* 
Table 4. Sincte the objective of this study is to examine the distribu- 
tion of federal student aid programs, the parental contribution schedules 
suggested by the Office of 'Education (OE) are used as a^base in the anal- 
ysis. .Compared with the ACT and GSS .Bchedi^,'es, the OE schedule platies 
a higher burden on the -lowest income families ( $0-$6,000) and a lessor 
burden on the low-thiddle ( $6,000-$9,000) and middle. ( $9,000-$12 ,000) in- 
come families. It 'should be obvious that the level and ^^slope'* of these 
contribution' schedules are a very rtiajor deter;minant of gross financial 
need. As illustrated in more detail in later sections, the specification 
of the^ expected .parenta J contribution schedules for a particular student 
aid program is one, of the policy parameters available to the federal 
government for directing thi?. distribution of student ai4 in desired wa,ys. ' 
The- simulation model has been developed so that alternative expected 
parerital contribution, schedules can be -specified for any run of the model. 
This 'feature inakes it possible to determine the expected impacts with re- 
spect to the distribution -of , aid across state and in,^titutional and income 
categories resulting from alterha^rive^oritribution schedule specifications-. 

^ ' '■ Obviously, the expected parental contribution schedules descr.;L'bed. 
above- apply only to dependent undergr^dua-te students. The procedure ror 
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Table 2 

TOTAL COST OF ATTENDANCE AND TUITION LEVELS 
FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS BY STATE 



H 


1 Q79 










• Public 


4- Year 


Public 


it 

2 -Year 


C fa 


iocai L»osti 


" iuicion 


ioeai L»osc 


iulcion 


•Alabama 


$2,548 


$491 


$1,662* 


$206 


Alaska 


3,314 


472 


2,925 


320 


Arizona 


* 2,725 


358 


1,869 


432 


Arkansas 


2,040. 


411 • 


1,615* 


281 


California 


• 2,985 


294. 


2,218* 


36 


Colorado 


2,684 


; 485 


2,228* 


2-80* 


Connecticut 


■^,492 


598 • 


2,174* " 


29Z 


Delaware 


.2,283 


507 


1,876* 


'392 


District of Columbia 


2,623 


113 


2,39# 


90 


Florida 


2,828 


, ' 564. 


2,011* 


259 


Georgia 


2,449 


479 


2,317 


323 


Hawaii ' ' 


2,304 


'223 


1,761* 


50 


Idaho 


2,455 


• 365 


2,349 


444 


Illinois , ^ 


2,7.86 


606 ^ 


2,451 


962 


Indiana* 


2,767, 


645 


2,325 


'408 


Iowa ' ' * 


2,579 


608 


2,126* 


433 


Kansas • 


. .2,425 


485 


l'786* 


316 


Kentucky 


2,017 


514 






Louisiana ' 


1,962 


' 301 


1,599* 


208 


Maine / . 


2,700 


49'2 


.2,745 


'370 


Marylc^nd 


' .2;629 


645 


.. 2,158* 


667 


Massachusetts 


2,329 


395 


. 2,359 \ 


358 


Michigan 


2,808' 


V ' 632 


2 ,,352 


542 


.Minnesota • 


2,601 


601 ^ 


2,200* 


377 


Mississippi 


2,181'V 


469 . 


. 1,316* 


233 

i 


Missouri 


2,348 


429 ' 


1,992* 


863 



0 « a 



9 



22 



Table 2 (concluded) 



Public 4-.Year- ^^^^^^ 

State Total Cost Tuition '' Total Cost Tuition 



Montana 


$2,522 


. $463 


$1,895* 


.$276 


Nebraska 


2,443 " 


457 


L,8Qh* 


282 


Nevada ^ \ 


2,709 


524 


* 1,806* 


320 


Net«7 Hampshire. > 


3,098 


• : 902 


, « ! 1,851* 


320 


New Jersey 


2,587 


' . 612 


2,239* 


580 


New Mexico 


2,301 


436 


2,095* 


' 457 


Kew York 


• 3,081 


672 


2^236* ' 


567 


North Carolina 


2,432 


. ' 455 


1,824* 


129 


North Dakota 


. 2,139 


434 


1,763* 


413 


Ohio . 


* 2,368 


770 


1,935* 


588 


Oklahoma 


2,391 


397 


2,011* 


275 


Oregon" 


3,049 


528 


2,478 


362 


Pennsylvania 


2,418 


817 


2,453 ■ 


781 


Rhode Island 


2,723 


666 


1,245* 


320 


Sf)ut h Carolina 


2,r>0R 


583 ■ 


2,107* 


283 


South. Dakot'a 


'^;,158 


590 






Tennessee " 


^ . ^ • 2,327 


S72 • 

V 


.1,729* 


' 174 


Texas 


2., 284 


. 285 


1,924* 


241 


Utah 


. . 2,805' 


^453 


2,347 


323 


Vermc^L 


3,315 


1,014. 


2,627 


i 820 


Virgin.ia ^ 
• Washiu;7,( on 


' ^ ■ 2,432 
2,736 


592 
539 


>k^'# 2,339 


229 
^244 


Vi^st Virginia 


, 2,145^' 


291 


1,802* 


; 243 


WJlscop.sin 


" 2,878 


56^ 


,2,396. 


A 25 


V/yoming 


3,320' 


..430 


2,035* • 


' 264 



Denotes states where half cost is ,the effective inaxiTnUTn for BEOG awards 
(used for illustration in Chapter^ VI) . • . . ' - 

Source: Tripartite student aid ap^Jlicatioh data for 1972-73. ^ 
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, 'table 3 ^ , •. 

TOTAL COST OF AtTENDANCE AND TUITION LEVELS 
FOR PRIVATE' INSTITUTIONS BY "STAT^iS 
' ' . 1972-1973 



Private 4-'Year Private 2»Year 





Total Cost 


Tuition 


Total 


Cost 


Tuition 


Alabatna 


$2,947 


$1,194 


$2,504 


$1,228 


Alaska 


6,973 ' . 


2,150 


2, 


912 


1,400 


Arizona . 


' 3,930 • 


1,^594 


1, 


740 


465 


Arkansas * V 


2,423 


1,813 


1, 


075 


762 


California 


4,726 


. 2,281 




097 


1,194 


Colorado 


4,392 


^ 2,552' 




. 0 


0 


Connecticut 


4,181 


, 2,417 


3, 


655 


2,00^ 


Delaware 


0 


0 


3, 


308 


1,682 


District of Columbia 


4 , 433., 


2,083 ' 


3, 


3 50 


1,600 


Florida 


4,094 


2,083 


3,0B0 


1,37^ 


Georgia 


3,7,13 


1,807 


2, 


275 


. 773 


Ha v;a i i 


3,710 


• 1,178 




0 


0 


IdahP ^ 


' • 3,370 


' 1,803 




• 0 . ^ 


0 


Illinois 


4, L20 


. 2,147 


4, 


477 


1 , 41 9 


Indiana 


' ' 3,479- 


1,964 




170 


' l v2 5i 


lovja. 


. 3,553 


2 , 0 47 . 


2, 


556 


1,094 


Kansas * * 


2,^09 " 


1,462' . 


. 2, 


502 


947 


Kentucky 


2,771 


1,277 


■ 2-, 


257 " 


l-,025 


Louisiana 


3,757 


1,902 




0 


\: 0 


Maine 


' ^»57 5v 


2,360 


, 1,883 


1,300 


T v 1 ;i n fl 

L ICL Lm J Ci 1 1 Ui 


'3 ,967 


• ^,068 


3, 


481 . 


. 1,492 


Massa^chusetfcs 


4,634 


2,666 




606 . 


1,795 


Michigan 


3,285 


•l,6^f8 . 


2, 


696 


1,317 


Minnesota 


3,443 ' 


1,978 


3 


138' • 


1,502 


Mississippi 


2,603 


1,252 


■ ,2 


023 


820 


Missouri 


3,805 


2,011 


3 


194- 


1,479 


Montana 


2,702 


1,382 




0 


• 0 


. i - 

Neb*raska 


5,199 . 


1,619 


2 


023 


1,094 


Nevada • ' 


'2,850 


1,200 




. 0 " 


'0 


Mew Viamp shire 


4,555 


2^617 ' 


2 


903 


1,424 


New Jersey 


3,864 


2,104 


2 


,824 


. 1,484 
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Table 3 


(concluded) 








Private 


4-Year 


Private 


2-Year 




■Total Cost 


Tuition ^ 


Total Cost 


Tuition 


New. MexiQO 


$3,026 . 


1,255 


0 


V 0 


New York • 


4,395 


/ 2,454 


• 3,394 


.1,760 


North Carolina ^ 


3,469 


. 1,809 


2,^08 


1,050 


Nort^ Dakota 


- 2,500 


1,273 


0 


0 


Ohio' 


3^,853 


2,162 


2,864 


^^1,184 


Oklahoma « 


3,487* 


1,019 


2,494 


733 


Oregon 


3,835 


A.^997 


2,570 


. .1,174 


Pennsylvania ^ 


'4,102 


£,352 


2,791 


1,635 


Rhode Island 


. 4,607* 


2,670 / 


0 ' 


0 


Soutli Carolina 


3,009^' 


1,441' 


2,186 


818,.. 


South Dakota 


"3,169 


1,682 


2,668 


" 1,016 


Tennessee 


3,342 


1,649 


2,2e'7 


956 


Texas 


■3,422 


1 , 543 


. 2 ,34/4 


940 


Utah 


3,160 


618 


. 3,604 


800 


Vermont 
> •> 


4,095 


2,837 


4,092 


2,156 


Virgin i£i' 


3,389." 


• ^1,957 


3,034 


a, 507 


t " 
' Washington 


3,616 


1,879 


0 


0 


West Virginia 


3,103 


1,613 


1,769 


836 


Wisconsin ' 

i 


3,510 


1,967 


2,431 


1,170' 


Wyoming 


0^ 


. 0 

r ■ 


0 

1 


0 



.Source: Tripartite student, aid application data for 1972-73 . 
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determining the '^ability to pay** for independent students is much less 
understood and more difficult to develop in the model. A later section 
in this report (Chapter III) on the alternative procedures for dealing 
with independent students provides more information on this aspect of 
of the student aid distribution process* 

In the determination of a dependent student's ability to pay for 
his college education, an amount of "self-help" must also be include4- 
To a lax;ge extent, self-help represents summer earnings. Th:^oughout 
thiis* study, an estimate of $500 per ^dependent student for self-help is , 
used for'^all farjiily income and institutional categories. 

^* , The procedure for calculating gross financial need is outlined in 
^ ■ ■• ' ^ 

Table 5 for eae^hrof the institutional and income categories. The ex- 
pected parental contribution plus the stqdent earnings (self-help) ex- ^ 
ceed the total student budget for the students from families wi^th incomes 
exceeding $12,000 who attend public 4-year or 2-year institutions. 
Therefore., their gross need is negative. The total gross financial heed 
($5.86 billion) does not include these negative numbers. It is assumed, 
that the need of these students is simply zero, 

Given the interest in, and the practice of, packaging student aid 
for students, it is useful to distinguish between gross financial need 
and net financial need, , 



Net financial need per student "fequals 


^Gross financial 


need per 




student 






minus 






-^Student aid per 


student j. 



The difficulty of defining and ^calculating net financial need is 
that for specific uses of this ""measure of need^ alternative combinations 
of current aid programs should be subtracted from gross financial need 

14 
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while- other programs should net. Net financial need is not meant, to- be 
synonymou$ with cijirrent financial need. Net financial need would be 
equal to current need only if all current available student;aid were sub-, 
tracted from gross financial need. For the purposes of simulating the 
distribution bf student aid on the basis of financial need, it is helpful, 
to use a flexible definition of need that allows for alternative sets 
of programs to be. "netted^* out. For example, the BEOG program, most 
likely, should be based on gross financial need without the amounts of 
other types of available, .aid subtracted. If the BEOG program is designed 
to provide a base level of financial support to students, then it should 
.be distributed solely on .the basis of tuition and other educational ex- ' 
penses without consideration of other sources of financial assistance. 
For NDSL and GWS, however,- it might be more appropriate to subtract the 
amounts of BEOG, 'SEOG, institutional grants, and state grants in deter- 
mining financial need for the purpose of distributing these loan and 
work study funds. . •: 

Table 6 is presented t;o show not only the total level of financial 
need under alternative definitions but also the different distributions 
of need across institution and income categories. For exarrple, the dif- 
ference between gross financial need and net need (with only institu- 
tional aid subtracted from gross need) is around $800 million. Also, 
since private four-year institutions allocate a relatively large amount 
of resources for student aid, these institutions decrease their • propor- 
tion of the total need significantly (especially for the lower income 
students) while public two-year institutions, with relatively little 
institutional aid, show an increase in the percentage of total need after 
institutional aid is subtracted from gross need. ^, 

It ois difficult to determine the actual intent of student ''aid legis- 
lation with respect to how the aid is to be distributed on the, basis of 
need. Clearly, the intent is to provide financia I assistance to needy 

16 ' . 



Table 6 



3c 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF FINANCIAL NEED UNDER 
ALTERNATIviEr-pEFINITIONS ^. 
1^72^1973. . 



Institutional 



Family 
income 



Gross 
' Financial 



Net Financial Need 



Category 


Category 


Need 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Public 4-year 


$0-6,000 .„ 
6,000- 9, 000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 + 


15.1%* 
13.9 " 
13.4 
0 


14.3% 
. 14.2 
14.4^ 

o' 


12.7' 
14.2 
15.4 

. . 0 •• 


14.0 
14.1 
14. 2 . 
0 


7.5 
14.6 , 
18.7 
0 


Plipblic 2-year 


0^6,000 
6,000- 9,000 ^ 
9,000-12,000 ' 
12,000 + 


4.9 
4.4 
3.2 

- 0 


5.3 
4.9 

3.6 


5.0 
5.0 
3.9 
0 


4.1 • 
. 4.2 
3.3 
0 


2.5 
4.9 

4.2 ^ 
0 


Private 4-'year 


0-6,000 
6, 000- 9,000 
9,000-12,^000 
12,000 + 


10.2 
10.4 
11.3 
11/2 ■ 


8.4 
9.7 
11.9 
11.1 


7,5 
9.6 
12.8 
12.0 


9.7 

10.6 
12.1 
12.1 


5.3 

10.7 
16.5 
13.7 


Private 2-year 


0-6,000 
6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 


0.7 
0.6 

. 0.5 

oa , 


0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.1 


0.6 
0.6 
. 0.6 
0.1 . 


0.5 
0.5 
0.5 

0.1 


0.1 
0.6 
0.7 

0 


Total dollars (thausands)' , 


$5,861 


$5,061 


$4,616 


$5,405 


$3^096 


Note: A: Gross 


financial need 


minus institutionctl 


student aid. 






B: Gross 


financial need 


minus institutional 


student aid 


and state 





Student aid. 

C: Gross financial need minus BEOG and SEOG, " 

D; . Grost' financial need minus all currently available student aid. 

Source: -SRI. 
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Students. As illu^^ated above, a simple definition of need does not 
exist, so many factors must be considered. The simulation model was de- 
signed to examine the effects of two key factors: the expected parental 
contribution schedule and the definition of need in terms 6¥ other ^id 
sources to be' included. Another dimension that must be considered is 
the interpretation of the ihtent to assist needy students. Is it the in- 
tent of federal student" aid programs to meet the total need of the most 
needy students first and then provide what is left to the less needy 
students? \0r 'is the intent to reduce the need of all students propor- 
tionally? The latter procedure is used primarily in the simulation model, 
:although-an alternative procedure is included that allows the other dis- 
tribution strategy to be examined. Experimentation with these alternative 
procedures, and definitions of need and comparison with actual distribu- 
tions lead to a better understanding of the student aid distribution 
process.* The simulation model has been designed to allow for alternative 

specifications of financial need for each run of the model. 

lit . ■ - ■ 

. V . ' * 

Simulation Input Requirements , \ 

* ' ' ' ! 

Since the intent of^ developing a simulation model ig to have a tool 

for exploring the impacts of alternative programs under' different sets 
of assumptions, it Is important to dipsign the input component of the pro^: 
gram so that all the information needed to specify a run of the model can 
be provided quickly and easily. To accomplish this objective, all the 
input required for the model is' read in through a question-answer proce- 
dure on A time-share terminal. All these questions or commands for this 
. simulation 'model are listed below* ' ■ ■ 

Although b^e list of questions is quite. targe, the time -required to 
specify the input parameters for any one simulation run is quite stt^H 
(3 to 4 minutes). - For any one simulation run, usually only a small por- 
tion of the questions have to be answered". Default parameters are built,, 

into the program. - ' , ' 

■ ' 18 , . . ■ . 



A brief description of the purpose and the range . of responses for 
each input query is given below. This description along with Figure 1 
provides a good outline of the dimensions and capabilities of the simu 
latiori model. . ' 

Input Requirements' for a Simulation Run 

[1] Enter enrollment codes , • ' . . 

, - 1 = all student s^ distributed across income as ' 

• dependent students. 

2 = only dependent students included. 

' " 3 = independent students included and distributed 

on the. basis of financial need. .r 
'- • ' . ' 

(With our limited knowledge about /the .number and char- 
racteri sties of independent^ student a and with the un- 
certainty as to how financial aid officers handle in- 
dependent students, it is useful to run simula;tions 
with and without independent students. A more complete 
description of independent student procedures is given 
in Chapter III) . ^ . * . ' 

[2] Enter a number for' the expected parental contributio\;i for each of 

the following parental income categories: 

' j ■ ^ 
io-6,000 , ' ^ 

6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 + (public 4-year) 
12,000 + (public 2-year) 
•• 12,000 +- (private 4-year) . 

15,000 .+ ;(pri^fce 2-year) 

(Since there is little agreement as to the appropriate 
schedule to be u_sed for determining,, financial need, it 
is useful to calculate the effect on student a:^d dis- 
tributions of alternative expected parenfal contribution 
schedules.) .. - , , " 
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[3] Enter a zero if the simulation is to be run on national aggregate 
data; otherwise enter a ..one 

fi * 

(For rnany initial analyses it is useful to run the model 
on national aggregate dat.a instiead- of state data- If 
national aggregate; data are to be used, the following 
^ four questions are not asked.) 

[4] Enter number of states to be included in the simulation. 

(The student aid simulation may be run on all states 
individually or on selected states. ' If all states . ' 
are to be run, the next question is not asked.) 

L5j List the index numbers of the states to be included in the simula- 
tion; • , 

' • • \ ■ -,, . / 

(The index numbers start with 10 for Alabama and end 

with 60 for Wyoming.) • 

[6] Enter a "1" if the simulation is to be run with given "^st^te alloca 
./ tions*. ,^ • 

(For some ^nalyses^ it is useful to specify the amount 
of aid available f6r distribution within each state. 
■These draounts should be inputted here. This feauure 
•■■ makes i^ Possible to examine the distribution of state 
student aid programs and their interaction with federal 
student 'aid programs and in^stitiitional tuition changers.) 

[7] List the student aid allocations for the states to be included in 

•tfie simulation. ^ " ''^ . 

•(This question is omitted if no allocations are indi- 
cated in the previous question.) 

[•8] Enter basic, grant information: 

-* (a) maximum peu student grant 

(b) weighta for distribution factors. ' * 

(If the simulation run is to include a basic grant 
program, (the above information must be supplied. The 
distribution factors currently include the number of 
1974-75 BEOG applicants and the 1972-73 FTE under- 
graduate, degree-credit enrollment.) 

s 
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[9] Enter tuition information: . 

(a) institutional category ' /' 

(b) new^uition level 

(c) percentage pf tuition increase to be redistri- 
buted as sttident aid* 

(This information only needs to-be given for those 
y institutional categories where it is assumed that 

' there ate changes from the 1972-73 tuition level- 
Chapter IV describes the'^^^procedure f or analyzing 
tuition changes.) - 

[10] Enter number of student aid packages. 

(In the simulation^ model, an aid package! can Include 
up to one grant, one loan, and one work atudy program. 
The model* is designed to assess the impact of several 
packages of student aid programs simultaneously. For 
each package, the nine questions asked below must be ''^ 
answered.) . . 

[llj Enter aid* packaging information for the calculation of financial 

need: ' . ' • 

(a) BEOG, enter 'T' if it is to be inclu^ded in current aid. 

: ^ (b) SEOG, enter "1*' if it is^to be. included in current aid. 

' (c) GWS,, enter ''1" if it is to be included in current aid. 

(d) NDSL, enter 'T' if it is to be included in current aid. 

(e) GShy enter "1" if it is to be included in current aid. 

(f) Institutional aid, enter "1" if it! is to be included 
iri current aid. 

(g) State aid, enter *'l" if it is to be included in. current 
aid. ^ ^ 

(This input inforpnat ion defines the current student aid 
' ; . programs tha,t are to be included in the definition of 

net financial need for distributing additional student ^ 
aid. This procedure makes it possible to explor:^ various , 
packaging strategies from the perspective of the federal 
government,) , . . 
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[12] Enter a if aid adjustment factors are used. 

(These factors are derived from the student aid data' 
• to reflect the degree to which financial aid officer 
pre'ferences and institutional competition, influence 
the distribution of stp^dent aid. Inl at,tempting to 
" estimate the most likely distribution to result from 
proposed program changes, it is appropriate to Aise 
these > factors. However, for exploratory analyses, 
it is of interest to calculate "the. aid distribution 
solely on the basis of alternative definitions^ pf 
financial need.) , ' 

[13], Enter a "1" if ■ a federal package of aid; enter/a "2*; if a state 

package. 

(This distinction is necessary only to Aceep the 
analyses separate' for the output tabTeai. Except for 
the parameters listed below, federal^^na state pro- ^ 
grams are treated identically in the models) 

[14] Enter federal (state) student grant information: 



. (a) 


total dollars of aid* 




(b> 


incpme cutoff level. 




(c) 


maximum grant size in dollars* 




' (d) 


maximum grant relative to student 


cost 


,(e), 


enrollment code (1 = full-time, 2 - 
3= full-time equivalent, 4 — head 


= part-{:ime, 
count) . 


(f) 


eligible institutional categories. 





(This information for^each grant program contains 
. several of the key legislative rules and regulations 
# that describe the aid programs.) 

y . .. 

[15] Enter institutional aid matching percentage. 

' ' (This reflects the amount oj^ resources that each in- 
' stitution mxist contribute to participate in a partic- 

<-;?.. ular .program. For example, the college work- study 

-Cv* » program {Currently requires a 20% matching level of sup- 

port by the institiXtion. ) 
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Ent*er*^i^rcentage of institutional aid available for matching 5 

'^^^'^ "\ ■ ■ ' . ' ^ , ; 

percentage available for public 4-year,., 
-("b) /'peircdntage available for public* 2-year 

(c) -^-gercentage available for private 4-yBar 

(d) -percentage available for private 2-year. 

(Not; / a],l the institutional resources committed to 
st^ude|Cjt aid are available for matching pui^^^^y^es. Much 
^ of 'Hffe institutional student aid is based on non-need 
ci?it;'er±a and therefore is not suited for matching 
f ederal J^^e-^d-based programs. Also, some institutional 
Student J^i'd.^nds may already be used for matching 
other aid-^'so\Srces [^tate or other federal]. These 
, petceritagesV§f2^VNn^ost l-ik.ely to vary across institutional 
" categories; )i^^^">;/^., " ^ ^ ' 

Enter^.;SEOG supplementary information: 

, (a) - code (=: l-.if a special ability based SEOG program) 

(b) percentage'; eligible in low ability quartile 

(c) -'-petj^ffn^ in low-average ability quartile 
^4) percentage! eligible in high-average ability quartil 
( e) percentage I eligible in high ability quartile. 

(This procedurelis included to illustrate the type of 
flexibility that can be built into the structure of 
the Simulation mbdel to support a special analysis. 
This example wa$ designed for an analysis of .the impact 
that the addition of an ability criteria might have on 
the distribution of the SEOG program.) 

Enter federal (state) student Ipan information: 

(a) total dollars of aid. . 

(b) income cutoff level. 

(c) maximum loan- size in dollars 

(d) rfiaximum loan relative to student cost. 

(e) enrollment code (1 = fuU-tirhe, 2 - part-time, 
3 = full-time equivalent, 4 =5 head count). 

Of) eligible institutional categories. 

: ' , 23 
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*i (This information for each loan program contains 

several of the key legislative rules and regulations 
' that^ describe the aid program.) 

[19] Enter federal (state) student work-study information: 



(a) 


total dollars of aid. 




(b) 


income . cutoff level. 




(c) 


maximum support amount in dollars. 




(d) 


maximum' support amount relative to 


student cost. 


(e) 


enrollment code ( 1 =^ full-time, 2 = 


= part-time. 




3 = full-time equivalent, 4 — head 


count) . 



(This inf ormation'f or each work-study program contain 
severaL of the key legislative rules and regulations 
that describe the aid program.) 
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\ II DATA BASE 

The data file for the sinkilation model is 'organized by state and 
within state by variable, instMutional category, and family income* 
Data for independent students 'are included as an extra "family income" 
category. A sample listing of ti^e data file -is given at the ^end of l:Ms 
chapter. In addition to this baa^ of data, the interactive input pro- 
.cedure for the simulation model al!l^ows for additional information that * 
can be changed for each run of the kodel, and Several parameters for 
calculating price response coefficients are required for the modely Thes 
latter parameters are described in Chapter III. 

The basic source of enrollment data is the Higher Education General ' 
Information Sutveys (REGIS) from the National Canter for Educational 
Statistics (NGES) for the year 1972-73/ The distribution of undargrad-/ 
uate, degree-credit enrollment by family income was calculated from the 
Tripartite Application Forms for 1972-73 filed by all institutions plan- 
ning to. participate -in at least one of the three campus-based federal 
student.'aid programs (SEOG, GWS, and NDSL) . This distribution across, in- 
come, along "with .estimates of the number of i^idependent students, was 
^pplied to the REGIS enrollment data to yield estimates of enrollment by 
state, institutional type, and family income level for dependent students 

, The distribution of student aid dollars by stavte, institutional type 

_ • K * \ 

arid family income for the three campus-based federal\ programs' (SEOG, GWS, 
NDSL) TOS obtained from the student aid- Fiscal OperatYons Report forms - 
filed by all institutions that participated in, at lea s\^ one of the three* 
campus-based federal programs. 

The Basic Educational Opportunity Grant ( BEOG) off icyals provided 
state-by-state distributions of basic-grant-qualified applicants for two 
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different points in the current processing year. ,A distribut;ion oJ^ . 
basic-grant-qualified applicants vjas made available by st^te and insti- 
tutional category as of November 30, 1974. A distribution pf qualified* 
applicants by family income interval, and state was provided as of January 
.7t 197 5* Since this program was not in exiistence during 1972-73, the ^• 
197'4-.75 year was used as the ba^e; this represented the .distribution of 
funds from this program during its second year-^of operation. " Given ^he 
nature of the BEOG program," only f reslimen 'and sophomores were^.-eligible 
this past year, and it will not be until 1976-77 that all undergraduates 

will be' eligible. Therefore,: accura^te assessment of the distr'ibution of 

■* ^ 

this program foir the next few yekrs is dif^cult. ^ * 

The distribution for the Guaranteed -Student Loan (GSL) progfaiti wa^ 
estimated for the institutional: categories within each family income 
category. Data on the total dollars of GSL were available on a state-by- 
state basis from the Reports and Data . Analysis staff of the USOE Division 
of Insured ..Loans. Percentages for estimated loans tot gradual: e students 
and students attending types af schools not in^uded in this study (trade 
and vocat;ional postsecondary institutions) were subtracted from each 
state's total amount of loans.' State-by-state^income distributions of 
loan recipients were .available for 1971-72 from the Reports and Data 
Analysis staff, but data were not available for ^different types of instr- 
tutions within each state. • , " 

In most states, institutional aid represents approximately on^rfourt- 
of all available student aid dollars. It is therefore important to 
approximate its distribution by family income level of- the recipients 
and by type of* institution attended. The primary source for the total 
amount of institutional fihancial aid to students was the Institutional* 
'Application To Participate in Federal Student Financial Aid *!Programs for' 
1972-73. The Higher Education Amendments of 1968 require that the in- 
stitutions report and spend for financial aid the amount listed on their 

'I . - * 
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application- under ^'tnaintenance of level of support^' in order to partici- 
pate *in one or more of the three institution-based ^fecferal programs (SEOG 
'dWS, an^ NDSL). Altliough the total amount of iii^titutidnal "alct.can be 
determined fairly accurately from the applicatidn^'data, the distribution 
of -"aid across family income categories is not directly available. Sinc"e 
mucin of the institutional aid is not primarily distributed on the basjLs 
of financial need, it was assumed that students in each" family income 
category had ^n equal opportunity to receive assistance from the in^ti- 
tutional 'funds. . 

There .,^re two .ma jor estimates for t'he number oJ& independent students 
at different types of colleges. One estimate comes ^from the college 
f inancial^aid administrators who gather data from the form called Appli- 
cation(s) Xo Participate in Federal Student Aid Programs (Tripartite). 
The other source is statewide surveys of studen't demographic character- 
-istics, financial circumstances, and financial aid resources. These data 
are .gathered with an instruinent developed 'by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, the Student "Tlis sour ce Survey" ^ ( SRS) . • Data gathered from SRS 
administrators in Calif otrfl'a, Montana, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 

ton were utilized in developing estimates of the number of independent 

* ' ^- ■ ■ ' . * ^ ■ 

students m each state. ' ^ 

Tuition costs andi total costs of attendance were obtained for^^each 
-of .the iijstitutional categories in all of the states from the Tripartite 
Application Forms for 1972-73. These cost figures were similar to those 
published annually^ by the College 'Scholarship Service on a national basis 
by type of institution. • . . ' , 

The amount bfj student financial assistance provided from state 
schola'rship programs was obtained from the annual survey of the National 
Association of State Scholar ship Programs conducted by, Joseph Boyd.*' The 
distribution of these neeS-baseci funds within states across the institu- 
tional and famj.ly income categories wa^s approximated to^^e equal to the 

distribution of the sum of the federal SEOG and CWS program's. 
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The number of high school graduates for each state was taken from 
the Digest of Educational Statistics , 1973 Edition, published by the 
National Center of Educational Statistics. 

The state effort index is taken from a paper entitled ^^A Proposal 
To Fund States on the Basis of Their. Support of Higher Education^' by Ben 
Lawrence and Wayne Klrschllng, National Center for Higher Education Man- 
agement Systems, 1974. This effort index is a composite of two factors: 
,(1) an index of the effort each state made in supporting higher educa- 
tion, and (2) the total number of students who were enrolled in public 
and private higher education institutions' -of each state. 

Additional detail on the-v development of the data briefly described 
abo"^e is ^given in an accompanying research note by Ann Hershbergdr et 
al., entitled The Development of the Data Base for "Student ^Aid: ^ De- 
scription, and Options /' Stanford Research Institute^ 1975. The discus- 
sions in that report on data for independent students, for the GSL prq- 
gram, and for the BEOG program include the most recent information on 
these topics. - 

' 

The data base for the simulation model is organized with one record 
of data for each state and one , recq;rd ^ f or the nation as a wh^le. The 
variables contained in the data ,|base are defined below. All the data in 
the national aggregate record are printed on the two pages following 
this list ^f variables. The column headings for these tables refer^^ to 
the parental inporrie categories for dependent students and a final column 
for independent students whenever applicable. The "row headings refer to 
the institutional categories. " V 

POP: Number of 15- to 18-year-olds in 1970 by level of ' 

parental income. These, numbers are from a sample ' 
that should be inflated by a factor of 122 to rep- , 
'* resent the total population. . " 

t ' • • 
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EUGFT: Full-time, uhdergraduate, degree-credit enrollment: 
by family income and type qf institution.. These 
enrollment numbers include dependent and indepen- 
dent students. 

EUGPT:'^ Part-time, undergraciuate, degree-credit enrollment 
by family income and type of institution. These 
enrollment numbers include dependent and indepen- 
dent stud.ents. 

EFRST: First-time, full-time, undergraduate, degree-credit 
enrollment by family income and type "^of institution. 
These enrollment numbers include dependent and in- 
dep en den t s t u den t s . 

TUITEX: Average*r,^dtion and required fees by type of insti- 
tution for state residents. 

TOTGSTt Average student budget (total cost of attendance)' 
by type of institution for dependent students. 

TGSTI: Average student budget by type of institution for 
independent students. 

BGAPPD: Number of qualified applicants, (dependent students 
only) for BEOG*. 

BGAPPI: Number of qualified applicants (independent students 
,only) for BEOG. . - 

PINDEP: Number of independent students by their oxm. income 
and by type of institution. 

DSEOG: Dollars of SEOG by type of institution and family 

income for dependent students and by type of insti- 
tution and total dollars for independent studentsi. . 

DBEGG: Dollars of BEOG by type of institution and family 

income for dependent students and by type of insti- 
tution arid total dollars for independent students. 

pGWS: Dollars of GWS aid by type of institution and 

family income for dependent students and by type of 
ir^stitution and total dollars for 'independent stu- 
dent s . , 

DG3L: Dollars pf GSL by type of institution and family 

income for dependent students and by type of insti- 
* .tution and total dollars for independent students. 

DNDSL: Dollars of NDSL by type of institution and family 

income for dependent students and by type o£ insti- 
tution and' total dollars for independent students. 
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DINAID: Dollars of student aid from institutional funds 
by type of institution and family income for de- 
pendent students and by type of institution and 
total dollars for independent students/ 

STSAS: ^ Total dollars of student aid from state funds# 

HSGRAD: Total number of high school graduates. 

STEFRT: State effort index for financing higher education. 
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III STUDENT AID DISTRIBUTION MECHANISMS 

State Distribution Procedures 

One means by which the federal government can. directly influence 
the distribution of student aid funds is to specify formulas for' allocat- 
ing the funds to states .as part of the student: aid program 'specifications. 
This procedure is al^^dy being used in the thre'e institutilbn-based fed- 
eral student aid programs (SEOG, GWS, andNDSL), each with different 
formulas or allocation rules. The simulation model has been designed to 
analyze the impact of several alternative state formulas on the distri- 
bution of student aid. ^ * : . . ' , 

The specification for the §EOG program is that its funds be distrib- 
uted to''stat;es on the b^ sis of the number of f ull-time^-equival^nt (FTE) 
students in each state relativ:e to the national total FTE enrollment. 
It is specified that the funds of the GWS program be distributed to states 
9n the basis of three factors: (1) the- numb et of full-time undergraduates 
enrolled, (2) the number of high school graduates, and (3\) the number of 



L4- to 17-year-olds from fait^lies with incomes less than ^^,000 during 
.1969-70. 'EacH of these facrtprs are weighted equally in determining the 
percentage of GWS funds allocated to each state. The percen^^age distri- 
bution of funds across states resulting from both of theee di^stribution 
formulas are shown in Table 7. The percentage distributiiop/s ai^e different 
for many states. For example, Al^ama does relatively very poorly on the 
basis of FTE enrollment but does very well on the basis of the "three- 
factor" formula. Low college participation rates in Alabama result "in 
relatively fewer FTE students compared with^high school graduates. In- 
cluding the latter variable in the distribution mechanism increases the 
percentage of funds going to Alabama. Al.so, the number of low income 
yoiing adults is very large in Alabama relative to many other states. 
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Table 7 ' 
STATE DISTRIBUTION OF AID DOLLARS UNDER ALTERNATIVE 



34 
47, 



state ^ 


ALLOCATION 


FORMULAS 

Three 
Factors' 


Gross 
' Need* 


Need Less 
lultion** 


Alabama 


1.48 .1 


2^.28 


' 1 




.20 


1 *41 


,-Alaska 


.11 


.12 




.16 


. 21 


Arizona 


1.^12 


.96 




.93 


± • £.0 


Arkansas'^ 


.77 


1.23 




.61 




California 


11.58 


8.58^ 


11 


.73 


16 1 ? 


Colorado " 


1.4 .3 ' 


1.21 


1 


.49 




Conne^cticut 


1.50 


1.25 


1 


.50 


1 14 


Dolaw^are 


.28 


.28 




.22 




District of Columbia 


.t43 


.44. 


1 


.09 




Florida 


2.88 


3.18 


2 


.91 


J . J. c 


Georgia 


1.72 


2.53 


> 1 


.46 


-L a J 0 


Hawaii 

-f 


.44 . 






.33 


AP 
. t+O 


Idaho 


. 35 


1 ,40 




.33 


a 


Illinois . * 


4. 83 


4. 71 * 


5 


.28 


^ a ft J 




'2.39 


^ 2 . 31 


2- 


.09 ^ 


1 . 01 


Iowa 


1.38- 


1.44 


1 


.34 


J. . UiD 


Kansas' 


1.3$. 


1.27 / 


1 


.12 


. 1.32 • 


Kentucky 


1.23 


1.90 ''^ 


• 


87 


Q 


•Louisiana 


1.79 


2.41 


1 


38 


T ' 7/. 


Maine 


.44 


. 50 




54 


. ^ 


Maryland 


.1.62 


1.64 


1 


^i5 


-L . -J.J. 


Massachusetts 


3V57^ 


2.65 


' 4. 


85 


9' Q9 ' 


< 

Michigan 


4.22 , 


3.8J . 


. 3. 


91 


A no " ' 
^ <*. \j \j 


MLnriosota v 


2.01^ 


2.59^ 


J . 


89 


1 ft? 


Mississippi * 


1.07 


1.15 




75 


. J 


MisSQuri 


2.11 


±1. yj 


2. 


03 


0 

/ . uu 


Montana 


4.01 ' ^ 


' .40 , 


3. 


96 


107 


Nebraska 


.85 


.80 




83 


.95 


Nevada 


.16 


.20 




18 


P23 


New Hanipshira 


.45 


.36 




61 


.35 


New Jersey 


2.48 


2.G2- 




59 ^ 


2.32 


Now ^lexlco 


.5/. 


.67 : 




40 . 


.62 



Table' 7 (concluded) 

^ • ' l . ■ 

Three Gross Need Less 

Statze ' . FTE"^' ' Fact or st Need^ Tuition^ 

'■ IT > , . 



New. York 


. 


7. 


90" 


11. 


78 


9.49 


North Carolina 


2.19 \^ 


3. 


o4 


2 


02 


^ 2.05 


North Dakota 


.41 




41 




32 


.41 


Ohio 


4.67 


4. 


70 


4.19 


3.27 


Oklahoma 


1.56 


1, 


54 


• 1.46 


1.94 


Oregon 


1.18 


1.07 


1 


26 




Pennsylvcin\a 


•4.90 


5. 


31 


. 5 


61 


3.64" 


Rhode. Island 


• .^7 




45 




72 


.40 


South Carolina; ■ 


1.11 


3 . 


67 


1 


01' 


1.07 ^ 


South Dakota 


*. . . .41 




48 




39 


.40 


Tennessee 


' . 1.92 


2. 


40 


' 1 


.71 


1.9i; 


Texas 


5.74 


6, 


33 


4 


.97 


6.44 


Utah 


; * .1.03 




69 


] 


.09 


1.40 


r Vermont* 


.35 




27 




.45 


, .24 


Virginia 


1.80 


2. 


31 




.52 . 


1.50''- 


Washington 


1.99 . 


1. 


65 


. 1 


.75 


1.97 


West Virginia 


• .82 


1. 


04 




.62 


.77 


Wi^sconsin 


2 . 31 


2, 


24 


^ ' 2 


.37 


- .2.50 


Wyoming 


.17 




17 




.19 


.28 


-ft- 

State allocation 


ft 

based on the number 


of 


FTE 


undergraduates 


enrolled. 



State allocation based on 1/3 the number of full-time undergraduates 
enrolled + 1/3 the number of high school graduates -f 1/3 the numbe:? 
of 14- to I7-year-olds*f rom families with incomes less than $6,000. 

State afiocatlo^n^based on gross need-(total student^ budget minus 
expected ^parental ' contribution) . < . 

State allocation based on needless tuition (total student budget 
minus tuition and expected parental conttibution : Nee3 less tu-'- 
ftion equals gross ne^ed minus* tuition) . 

Source: SRI. . . 
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Itwo additional state allocation rule$ are illustrated in this sec- 
tion. The first of these procedures is to base the state distributions - 
of aid funds on the level of gross financial need in each of the states. 
"Gross need" is defined as t6tal cost of attendance minus expected paren- 
tal contribution. The ratit^nale for such an allocation rule is simply 
to put the money where the need is greatest. Since this distribution 
procedure would .^allocate more money to states with high tuition, an 
alternative^ but similar, allocation rule has been developed. Instead of 
grqsi} need, the aid funds are distributed to states ^on the basis of gross 
need/minus tuition or "need less tuition." 'The rationale for this allo- 
cation formula is again to put the money where the need is greatest but 
als/O to prevent the federal student aid dollars from subsidizing state 
tii/tions. The state distributions of aid resulting • from these two allo- 
cation rules are also illustrated in Table 7. It is interesting to note ^ 
t|hat with the large variation in, tuition levels and types^of institutions..- 
across states, the allocations with the "grOss need" and "need less 
tuition" procedure are significantly different. Massachusetts is an ex- 
treme illustration of this point. Undfeir the "gross need" procedure, 
Massachusetts would receive 4.85% of the aid dollars, while under the " ^ 
"need less, tuitipn" distribution Massachusetts would receive only 2.92%. 

The simulation model provides"" a , means of calculating the distribu- 
tiori of federal- aid under a variety of different state allocation formu- 
las.' Any index that .can be calculated from the variables in the data 
base can be used fairly easily in the model as it is current ly structured. 

' , ♦ ,, •' ■ • ■ 

Student Aid Packaging 

One of the difficulties involved in attempting to simulate the dis- 
tribution, of student, aid programs is that aid is most often awarded in ^ 
the form of a package. That is, a student is usually awarded some amount 
of a gra/it and an additional amount of a loan and/or work study suppoi;t. 

.: " . 36 ■ 
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The packaging of student aid at the institutional level ^ is an attempt to 
assist the most students with the limited combination of student aid re- 
sources that are available. At the state and "federal iQvefls, the mix of 
programs made available should be designed to support the best packages ,^ 
for different types of students at differenE types of institutions. Un- 
fortunately, very little is known about the types of packages preferred 
by. various categories of students. Obviously, student s. would prefer a 
grant to a loan or work study aid. Thus, the choice must be presented 
in the form of whether or not the individual will attend college or not 
when of^fered a certain package of aid. Although *much more e^tensiv^ 
data are needed to understand packaging^ beh^ior and responses more com- 
pletely, it is useful to examine the average package of aid given to dif- 
ferent students at dif ferent types of institutions (see Table, 8). "^ These 
average packages are determined by many factors, only one of which is the 
preference of students. The availability of student aid resources and 
.the strategies of finai^icial aid officers 'are also key determinants. The- 
ufeual economic problem of observing only the intersection of the supply 

and deman^d curves instead of each curve separately is present here. 

• •- ' • 

The packages of aid available, for each state are shown in Table 9. 
A highly -significants variation exists in the mix of grants, loans, and 
work study aid available across states. 'Nine state's have more than 40% 
of the federal student aid received In the form of grants (Alabama, 
Alaska, Louisiana ,. Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and South Carolina), while five states have le^^s than 20% of 
their total federal aid in the form of -grants (Connecticut, Indiana, 
North Dajcota, Rhode Island,^ and Virginia). 

For the purpos'es of this simulation model,, the capability, to package 
aid by ordering the sequence of programs to be distributed ha^s been de- 
veloped. For example, > BEOG awards might be distributed first, followed 
by the simultaneous distribution . of SEOG, NDSL, and CWS, with GLS dis- 
jtributed after all the other aid. 
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Table 8 
AVERAGE PACKAGES OF AID 

Parental 



Institutional 


. Income . 








Category 


Category 


Grants 


Loans T 


. Work Study 


Public 4"'year 


. $0-6,000 


36 


46 


18 " 






2ft 


c c 
>J -/ 


16 




' 9,000-12,000 


, 14 


73 


13 




i2,.o6o 


4 


91 


5 . 


Public 2~year' 


$0-6,000 


. 42 


44 


14 




6,000- 9,000 


37 


49 


14 




9; 000-12, 000 


26 


64 


10 




12,060 -f 


11 


84 


5 


Private 4-year 


$0-6,000 


40 


43 


17 


6, 000- 9, 000 , 


33 


51 


16 




•9,000-12,000 


12 


74 


14 




12,000.+ 


3 


90 


7 


Private 2-year 


$0-6,000 


56 


30 


14 




6,000- 9,000 


50 ' 


■ 36 


,. 14 ^ 




9,000-12,000 


39 


51 f 


10.. 




12,00jD + 


17 


76 . 


7 


. Total 


$0-6,000 > 


. 39 


44 






' 6,000 9,000 


32 


52 


16 




9, 000-12,000 


■ 16 


71 


13 • 




12, 000 \ 


4 


90 


6. 



BEOG ply^ SEOG. 

t 

NDSL plus GSL. 

cws.; 



Source: Calculated from Fiscal-Operations Report data, " 1972-73. 
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'/ Table 9 

- • ■ 

AVERAGE DC^LAR AND PERCENTAGE MIX OF .AID BY STATE 
(DoUars in Thousands) 



State 



Grants 



Loans 



Work StuHy X 



Alabama 
Alaska 
A 'izona 

Arkansas • 
California 
Colorado . 
Connecticut 
flelaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida^' 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
daho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana . 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hamphsire 
Ne.w Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

0V4Lahoma 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota # 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

'Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Source: SRI. 
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D , loo 
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la J 
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JO, /on 
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5 JO 
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6,924 


(26/) 


lOj 


528'P 


(61-/) 


. 5 ,553 


(14/; 




>5ob 


(78/) 


1, 265 


(34'?0 


1, 


828 


(49%) 


3,526 


(33^) 


5 


,646 , 


(54%) 


15,744 


(31%) 


27, 


514 


(53%) 


11, 790 


(37/) . 




097 


(44/) 


1#*.275 


(27%) 


2, 


519 


(54%) 


Ij 844 
^0,567 


(27%) 


3 


830 


(56%) 


(31%) 


56, 


.316 


(57%) 


9,088 


(19%) 


31 


933 


(69%) 


7 ,585 


(28%) * 


24j 


609 


(59%) 


7,1G1 


(28%) 


14 


9.15 


(59%) 


- 8, :^87 


(32%) 


11 


,881 


(46%) 


13,324 


(41%) 


12 


597 


(39%) 


• 2,667' 


(24%) 


7, 


003 ' 


(6.4%) 


9 ,184 


(30%) 


17 


,505 


(57%) 


13,564 


(23%) 


37* 


,329 


(64%) 


23,427 


(37%) 


30 


052 




J.0, 774 


(23/) 


30 


505 


(65/) 


12, 254 


(42%) 


10 


842 


(38%) 


11, 634 


(33/) 


. 1 7 

41/ 




(49/) 


2 , 19 3 


(24/^ 




807 


(52/) 


4,248 


(43/) 


3 


, 399 


(34/) 


902 


(37%) 


1 


,J212 


(49/) 


1 , 86 3 


(26/) 




,1 • 


(59/) 


17,769 
*5,272 


(27%) 


^2 


,933 


(64/). 


(46%) 


3 
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(35%) 


66,273 


(27%)- 


176 


, 269 


(72/) 


J7,323 




15 


034 


(367) 


^ 2,720 


(,17%) 


11 


538 


(737) 


21,663 


(30%') 


. 40 


,013 


(557) 


aO,263 


(447) 


8 


,873 


;(387) 


7,569 


(-357) 


10 


,916 


(5i;o 


'2 6, -516 


(207) 


94 


,035 ' 


(7070 
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(177)'. 


• " 9 


,955 


(72ro 
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(547) 


4 


,269 


■■(237) 


3,058- 


(247) 


7 


,736 


■(^27) 


11,130 


(357) 


* 34 


»309 


(4.4%) 


•^35,892, 
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44 
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(257) 
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1,14^3 
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6,704 
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4,121 
7,320 

10,303, 
5,796 
5,836 
6,454 
2,21*2 
2,23^ 
351 
1,058 
6,038 
2,133 
2,183 
9,847 
1,503 

11,223 
4,075 
2,93? 

13,517 
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16, ,337 
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Perhaps the most inadequately specified component of the simulation 
model is the price response coefficients and aid packaging. The re- 
sponse of individuals to the amount of- aid ifeceived from one program may 
depend on ^the amount of aiil available from* other programs. For example-, 
loans may be very helpful toward inducing individuals to enroll if^ $500 
of grant aid is also available. ^Individuals may nQt want to borrow iqv 

all their educiatdonal expenses but may be willing to borrow eno'ugh to\ 
• ■ " - ^' ■ ' ' \ 

supplement ,the amount of grant aid received. \ 

• ' ' ' : ■ ; • ■ ■ ■ • 

B asic Grant Distribution Procedure . ' ^ 
^ — ^ . — , ^ . ^ ^ 

The BEOG program is an extremely difficult one fo'r tlie. federal gov- 
ernment to administer. Contrary to procedures for other programs, the' 
federaL government processes the individual student applications directly. 

Although tfiis, procedure 'avoids a lot of intermediate steps such as ipter- 

■ " ■ • ■ ■ , ■ i • 

mediate state allocations and institutional allocations, direcj: process- 

ing makes it much more difficult to estimate the number of students who 
will apply. Since the BEOG program is new, the federal government has. 
little experience to aid in anticipating the number of applicants, , Hence, 
the difficulty with the- BEOG program is espimatiiig the number of appli- 
cants and th§n determining an award structure that will result in the * 
total funding Ifevel that is desired> - 

To provide information useful for determining the total dollars of J 
of^ BEOGs r/eeulting from alternative award structures and estimated of !the • 
:number of applicants, a procedure was developed within the simulation 
.model. Two ,basic 'series . of data were u^ed for estimating the number of 
eligible applicants by income and institutional categ9ries for each state. 
First, the 1974-75 BEOG applicant data, as described in Chapter II, was ' 
used as a base. ,^ince the data represefited only the second year of the 
•program, these applicants consiste,d of only freshmen and sophomores. 
Therefore, these data are^omewhat limited in their ^usefulness for 



^projecting the- distribution oi applicant s to later years. Second, the' 
1972-73 undergraduate, degree-credit enrollment data by parental ?dncome,; 
instjitutiofial cat^igory, and state can be used to supplement the BEOG 
applicant . data . With these two data series, a variety of approximations 
can , be evaluated to' estimate the' number of BEOG applicants. ^ - ^ 

■ '.' ■ ■ ' ■ • / , "... 

The number of -BEOG applicants and the number of undergraduate, 

degree-credit' students are shown for the nation in Table 10. All these 

figure^, are for dependent student s' o.nly. Data are available to develop 

comparable^ tables/f or independent students. As expected, the two-year ' 

institutions have a significantly la^j^er percentage of their ' students 

applying for BEOGs since only freshmen and sjop'homores (^t that . time)- were 

' - * f ' ^ 

eligible. Also, more student»s at private fourt-year colleges aq;id univer- 

•• ^ . ■ -^i ' ' 

sities apply than do students with comparable parental .incomes atteJnding 

public four-year institutions, -Table 11 cshows the percfentage of under- 

graduates applying for a basic grant, wHich varies widely across states. 

Six'of the states have fewer than 6% of the undergraduates applying for ' 

basic grants (Alaska, Gonn^ecticu.t 5 Hawaii,' Indiana, Hew , Hampshire, and 

Utah)^ while seven have more than 137o applying (Al-abama, Arkansas, Maine, 

Mi-ssissippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, and . South. Carolina) • 

■ ^ ^' ■ 

in addition to the determination of the- number oj: eligible applicants 
.the size of the grant's must also be estimated. The BEOG program, as 
currently specified, has tx^/o types of constraints built in that limit the 
maximunci amount of the grant th^t any one student m^ty receive. The first 
constraint is'that the'.size of the feasic grant should be equal <^to^ $1, 400 
minus the expected parental contribution for the student. The second 
constraint is that the size of: the grant^'should not exqeed 50% bf tha 
total* cost of attendance. 'Both of these factors are included- in the sim- 
ulation model* Alsbj'^the $1,^0 and 50% paraifieters cTan be^ eaiil"^ changed 
to different figures»via the irlteractive input procedure. . ^ ' 



Table 10 



BEOG APPLICANTS IN THE AGGREGATE UNITED STATJES 
BY INSTITUTION AND PARENTAL INCOME 
1974-1975 ' ■ 



Institutional 
Category 

^Public 4-y.ear 



Public 2-year 



Private. 4 -year 



Private 2-year 



Parental 
Income 

$0-6,000 
6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 + 

$0-6,000 
6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 

• •12^,000 + 



$0-6,000 
6,000 
9,000 
12,000 



9^000 
12,00,0 
'+ . 



$0-6,000 
6; 000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 + 



BEOG FTE 

Applicants Undergraduates , Ratio 

76,806 .489,717 15.7 

45,282 489,578 9.2 

37,058 501, 709 ' ' 7,4 

21,903 896,907 2.'4 

' 50,448' 203,767 24.8 

29,711, ' 203,217 ■ 14. 6 

24,360 163, 142 . - 14.9 ' 

14,391 182,331 ' 7.9 

39,890 183,572 21.7 

• 23,525 196)467 ,12.0 

19, 257 220,666 8.4. 

11,385 581,002 ' " 2.0 

11,604' 17", 535 66.2' 

- ' 6,839 . 17,316 ■ 39.5 

• ^ 5,601. ; 15-, 853 35.3 

" 3,308 22,941 . 14'. 4 " 



( 



The ratios for private 2-yea'r schools are' suspect because of the' 
dif f.ictiities' in defining "the institutional type. The Basic Grant 
Office reports a larger number of institutions in the category- 
than does the Higher Education Directoi^y , Office of Education, 
DHEW, ,1973. , 



Source: SRI. 
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Table 11 



BEOG 


Applicants By 


State 






1974-1975 








BEOG ' 


FTE 




State 


Applicants . 


Undergraduates 


Ratio 


Alabama 


12, 069 


81,202 


14.9 


Alaska 


351 


5,854 


6,0 


Arizor^^ 


4,772 


6.1,007 


7.8 


Arkansas 


5,618 


42, 246 ^ 


13.3 


California 


48, 793 


633, 368 


7.7 


Colorado 


5,934 


78,399 


7.6 


Connecticut 


4,425 


82,0^5 


5.4 


Delaware 


1, 103 


15,985 


6.9 ■ 


District of^ Columbia' 


2-, 543 


35,188* 


7.2 


Florida 


• 13,622 


157, 230 


8/7 


Georgia 


9,952 • 


93,931 


10.6 


Hawa i i 


1,077 


24,121 


4.5 


Idaho J 


1,924. 


24,328 


7.9 


Illinois 


25,648 


264,024 


"^'9.7 


Indiana 


7, 049 


130, 442 


5.4 


Iowa 


6,704 


75,597 


3.9 


Kansas' 


6,323 


76, 230 


. 8.3 


Kentucky 


7,494 


73,177 


10.2. 


Louis'iana 


11,953 


97, 978 


12.2 


Maine 


3, 135 


24,011 


13.1 


Maryland 


7, 736 , 


.'88,407 


8.8 


Massachusetts 


12,323 


195,431 


6.3 


Michigan 


19, 794 


2jf),829 


8.6 


Minnesota 


9,357 


109,891 ■ 


8.5 


Mississippi 


1:2, 405 


58, 773 ^ 


21.1 


Missouri 


10,573 


115,63.5 ' .. 


* 9.1 


Montana 


2,020 ' 


"21, 898 


9.2 


Nebraska 


■3,794 


46,486 


8.2 


Nevada 


^ 994 


8, 905 


11.2 


New Hampshire 


1,487 


24, 797 ^ • 


6.0. 


New Jersey 


16,260 


135,686 


12.0 


Ne^y Mexico 


4,915 


31,04p 


^ 15.8 


New York 


.60, 975 


^' 521, 752 ^ 


11.7 i» 


North Carolina 


■ 15,652 


119,977 


13.0 


North Dakota 


2,'523 


22,3,01 


11.3 


Ohio 


. 18,096 


• 255, 307 


'7. 1 


Oklahoma 


9,162 


. 85,266' 


10.7 


Oregon 


,6,601 


.64, 346 


10.3 


Pennsylvania 


26,324' ■ 


267, 951 


9'. 8 


Rhode Island * 


2,624 


31,253 


8.4 


So.uth Carolina 


9,689 ' 


60,934 


15.9 


South Dakota 


2, 808 


22,438 


12.5 


Tennessee 


9,315 


105, 128 ' 


8.9 


• Texas 


32,056 


313,664 


10.2 


Utah 


1,756 


56, 292 


3a 


Vermont 


1,334 


19, 185 


7.0 


Virginia ' 


9, 141 


98,465 


9.3 


Washington 


7,800 


108,995 


1.1 


^-''West Virginia 


3,364 , 


44, 954 


7.5 


Wiscons in 


9,458 ^ 


126,203 


7.5 


Wyoming 


685 


9,566 ^ 
< 


7.2 



Source; SRI. 
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Preferences of Financial Aid Officers 



The preferences of financial aid officers are extremely important 
in dete.rmining student aid distributions but are difficult to define and 
measure objectively. The number and characteristics of individuals who 
receive aid are greatly influenced by the behavior and practices of the 
financial aid officers at colleges and universities. Therefore, it seems 
useful to examine the preferences that these officers hav^e for different 
types of students (and potential students) . Evaluation studiesj of each 
of the three major federal student aid programs (EOG^*^^ GWS,t and NDSL*) 
have included surveys of financial aid officers. The results of these ' 
surveys with respect to the preferences of financial aid officers, for 
students under each of the programs are presented in Tables 12 through 
14. The preferences of financial aid officers shown to minorities and 
to acadetnic perfoirmance (Table 12) suggest that financial need is not the 
sole criterion .for awarding student aid. The same situation exists for 
GWS funds (Table 13) and to a much lesser degree for NDSL funds (Table 
.14). It is interesting that for the GWS and NDSL programs the aid of- 
. f icers indicate strong pr^eferences for students not eligible to receive, 
other types and sources of aid. Also for GWS, preference is" given 'to 
students for which other aid can he matched. . ' . 

Although it is not possible to separate the effects g^f many fao'tors 
that influence the actual distribution of student aid funds, a procedure 



Friedman, N.3^ ''The Federal Educational Opportunity Grant Program: A 
Status Report, Fiscal Year 1970,^' Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Golumbia University, 1971. Ir _ 

t . 
Friedman, ISI. , Sanders, and J. Thompson, "TJie Federal Gollege Work- 
Study Program: A Status Report, Fiscal Year 1971," Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Golumbia University, 19J3. , . 

Educational T'esting Service, "National Survey of Institutions ParCici- 
pating in the 'NDSL Program," unpublished data, 1974. ^ 

\ 
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Table 13- ' . - . 

f 

RECIPIENT PREFERENCES OF. FINANCIAL AID OFFICERS 
FOR THE CWS PROGRAM FOR ALL INSTITUTIONS 
(Percent) 

Student Category Given ..Preference All InstltuLionsf 



Entering freshmen 16.6%'' 

Upperclassmen 35.5 

Academic performance 14.9 

Not eligible for other aid 23.7 

Matched with other aid 31.8 

'Apply first 48.5 

Local residents " 17.0 

Minorities 48.7 ' 

Special job skills ^ 5.9 



lumbers indicate the percent of financial aid officers . 
indicating a preference for the particular type of 
student . • ' 

Source: Friedman, N., L. Sanders, and J. Thompson, '^The 
Federal^^GoUege Work-Study Program: A Status 
Report, Fiscal Year 1971," Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University, 1973. 
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has been included in the simulation model for determining the degree to 
whi.ch the actual aid distribution across family income categories differs 
from the distribution expected on the basis of financial need. These dif- 
ferences are illustrated in Tables 15 through 19 for the five major fed- 
eral student ^^id programs, Tl;iese estimates of the discrepancy between 
the actual distribution of an aid program and the distribution expected 
if aid were awarded entirely on the basis of gross financial need are 
simply relative weights attached to students with. dif ferent family in- 
comes attending different types of institutions. The scale of the non- 
normalized weight^s is meaningless and therefore the weights. have been 
normalized by set ting ' the adjustment factor, for public four-year students 
with family incomes of $0-$6,000 equal to one. From the normalized ratios 
it can be seen that students from families with incomes of $0-$6,000 at- 
tending private four-year institutions receive 71%^as much. aid relative 
to their need as dp students with the same family inc6me attending public 
four-year institutions. These^^^^ctor s for each program and family income 
category are averaged over . the ' institutional categories and presented in^ 
Table 20. Some of . these adjustments are highly significant and result 
from several factors. The primary factor may be the preferences of the 
financial officers. A second determinant of these adjustments may be the 
part;icular definition of financial need used or the specific expected 
parental contribution schedule used. A final factor may be the prefer- 
ences and responses of the students. • 

The purpose of calculating tjhese adjustment factors iti the Simula- 
tion model is to provide a means of crudely incorporating all these other 
factors into the aid distribution process. .Clearly, an attempt to simu- 
late the distribution of student aid solely on the basis of financial need 
(no matter how defined) leads to inaccurate estimated distributions. 
Until better information is available, this crude adjustment procedure 
a*tt:empts to correct for these other behavioral factors. The simulation 
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Table 15 



COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND NEED-BASED 
DISTRIBUTIONS FOR THE BEOG PROGRAM 







Gross 


BEOG 


• BEOG 




Institutional 


Income 


Financial 


Dollars 


Divided by 


Norraali 


. Category^ 


Category 


Need 


(thousands) 


Need 


Ratio 


Public 4-year 


$0-6,000 


6886 388 


S74 73? 


. 0843 


"1,00 




6,0O0j_'9,000 


817,595 . 


35,320 


. 0432 


o;5i 




9,000^^12,000 


785, 175 


• 18,751 


.0239 


0.28 




12^000 + 


0 


6,440 






Public 2-yfear 


/■$0-6,000 


286,700 


51,255 ^ 


.1788 


2.12 




6,600-9,000 


251, kl^ 


24,958 


.0969 


1.15 




9,000-12,^000 


189,571 


. 12,545 


.0662 


0.79 




. 12,000 t 


0 


' 4,217 






Private 4-year 


$0-6,000 ' 


596,242 


35,782 


.0600 


0.71 




6,000- 9,000„ 


610,.619 • 


17,432 


.0285 


0.34 




9,000-12,-000 


662,660 , 


9,417 


.0142. 


0.17 




. 12,000; + 


658,856 


.3,256 


. 0049 


0.58 


Private 2-year 


$0-6>000 


38,507 ' 


10,919' 


. .2836 


3.36 




6,000- 9, 000 


35,602 


5,294 


^ .1487 


1.76 




9,000-12,000 


30,929 


2,868, 


. .0927 


1.10 




12,000 +' 


4>955 


993 


/2004 


2.38 



r 

Source; SRI. 



Table 16 

* COMPARISON. OF ACTUAL AND NEED -BASED * 
DISTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SEOG PROGRAM - 



Institutional 
Category 



' Income 
Category 



Gross 
Financial 
■ Need 



SEOd 
Dollars 
(thousands) 



SEOG • 
Divided by 
^ Need 



Normalized 
Ratio 



Public 4-year 



Private 2-year 



$0-6,000 
6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12., 000 + 



Public 2-year $0-6,000 



6,000- 
9,000-. 
12,000- 



9,000 
12,000 



Private »4-year $0-6, 000 



. 000 
9^000-12,000 



6,000- 9 
9,000-0.^, 
12,000 + 

$0-6,000 , 
6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 + 



$886, 3^8 
817,595 
, 785, 175 
\ - 0 

286,700 
257,476 
189,751 
0^ 

596, 242 
•610,619 
662, 660 
658-, 856 

.38,507 
35,602 
30,929 . 
. 4,955 



.52,839 
21,706 



12, 847 
4, 313 
0 
0 

37,466 
19,992. 
0 
0 

2, 266 
925 
0 
0 



.0596 
.0265 
0 

.0448 
.0168. 
0 
0 

.0628 
.0327 
0 
0 

.0588 
.0260 
0 
0 



1.00 
0.45 

. 0 



0.75 
0.28 

0 
0 

1.05. 
0.55 
0 
, 0 

0.99 

0,44 
0 
9 



Source.: SRI. 
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Table 17 

COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND NEED-BASE© 
DISTRIBUTIONS FOR THE CWS PROGRAM 



Institutiona(l 
Cate-goisy 



Income 
Category 



Gross 
Financial 
Need 



CWS 
Do Mars 
(thousands) 



CWS , 
Divided by 
Need 



Normal iz.e4 
. ^Ratio 



Public 4-year 



Public 2-year 



Private 4^year 



Private 2 -year 



$0-6,000 
. 6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 + 

$0-6,000 
6,000- »9,000 
^ ,9,000-12,000 
12,000 + 

$0-6,000 
6,000- 9,000 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 -f . 

$0-6,000 
6,000- 9,00.0 
9,000-12,000 
12,000 -f * 



$886,388 
817,595 
785,175 

UK 

286,700 
• 257,476 
189,571 
0 

596, 242 
610,619 
662, 660 
658,856 

38,507 
35,6:02 
30,929 
4^955 



65,367 
33, 237 
16,509 
7,488^ 

21,929 
10,612 
4,^733 
2,142 

29,900 
,18,88£ 
11,513 
8,930 

"3,311 
' 1> 713 
780 
399 



.0737 
.0407 
,0210 



.0765 
.0412 
.0250 



.0501 
.0309 
.0174 
,0136 

,0860 
.0481 
,0252 
.0805 



1.00 
0.55 

0:29 



1.04 
0.56 
0.34 

0.68 
0.42 
0.24 
0.18 

1.17 
0.65 
0:34 
1.09 



Source: SRI. 
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Table 18 



COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AKfl..^^ 
DISTRIBUTIONS FOR; Tkp n6sX PROGRAM 

















* 


Gross 


NDSL 


' NDSL 


Normalized 


'Institutional 


^ lUcome 


^Finanjpial 


' Dollars , 


Divided hy 






Need 


, (thousands) 


- Need 


Rat- -in 


^Public 4-year 


$0-6,000 


$886,388 


$57,694 


* 


1.00 




6,000-9/000 


817,595 


46,058 


.0563 


0.87 




9,000-12,000 


785, 175' 


27,461 


.0350 


0.54 > 




12^ 000 


0 


18, 16.3 






Public 2'»year 


• 0-6,000 


286, 700 


7, 173 


.0250 


0.38 - 


6,000- 9,000 


257,476 


4,114. 


.0160 


• 0.25 




'9,000-12/000 


189,571 


2,375 


.0125 . 


0.19 


i 


' 12,000 + 


0 


1,629 






Private 4 -year 


,0-6,000 


596,242 


40,995 


.0688 


. ^ 1.06 




6,000- 9, ,000 


610,619 


■^32, 845 


.0538 


' 0.83 




9,000-12,000 


662,660 


. 29,760 


.0449 


0.69 




1.2,000 + 


658,856 


36 ,-484 


.0554 


0.85 


Private 2 -year 


0-6,000 


3a, 507 ^ 


2,813 


. .0731 


1.12 


6,000-9,000 


35,602 


1,802 


.0506 


0.78 




9,000-12,000 


30,929 


1,101 


.0356., 


0.55 




12,000 4- 


4,955 


765 


* . 1544 


2.37 



Source : SRI<^ 
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Table 19 . 





COMPARISON 


OF ACTUAL AND NEED-BASED 














DISTRIBUTIONS FOR THE 














■t « 

• 


« 


Gross 


GSL. 


• GSL 










Institutional 


Income * 


Financial 


Dollars'* 


Divided 


by' 


Normalized 




; CTategory 


Category 


Need 


'(thousands) 


Need 




Ratio . 




Public 


$0"6y 000 ' 


S886 388 - 


• S105 853 


. . 1194 




I. 


00 






6,000- 9, 000 


817,595 


65., 129 


n7Q7 




0. 


67 






9;000-12, 000 • 


785, 175 




no QQ 
. UOOJ 




0. 


74 






12., 000 + ^ 


0 > 


122,426 












Public 2 -year 




9fifi TDD 




.2067 




1. 


73 . • 






6, 000- 9,000 


,257,476 




1 1 ft 

. . U 10 




1. 


10 






^9,0QP-12,000 


* 189,571 ' 


28, 917 


.. LD/,D 




1. 


28 






12,000 + 


0 


32,716 












Private 4-year 


0-6., 000 


596, 242 


J / , JU J 


, .0629 




0'. 


53 






1,6,000- 9, 000 


610,619 • 


24,783 






0. 


34 






9,000-12,000 


662,660 ^ 


29^915 


; .0451 




0. 


38 






12,000 + 


658,856 


-79,486 


.1206 




1. 


or 




* Private 2 -year 


0-6,000 


38,507 


4,258 


.1106 




0. 


93 






6,000- 9, 000* 


35,602 


., 2,722 


.0765 












9,000-12, 000 


30,909 


2,6^4 


..0852 




0. 


71 






, ^2, OQO + ■ 

. ■ ^ #. 


4, 955 


3,671 


.7409 




\ 6. 


21 




Source:- SRI. 
• 
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1 ( 


$ 
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\ ■ 
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* 




'> 
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Table 20 



CpMB^RISON OF 'AVERAGE 'ADJUSTMENT. FACTORS ACROSS.. 
FAMILY INCOME, CATEGORIES^ FOR OFFICE '6F EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Aid 


Adiustment 


Factor for Students with Family 


Income 'of :■ 


Program 


&^ r\ ^ r\r\r\ 

$0-6, 000 


?6 * OOu-y , OOU • $9, UUU- 1/, (JUL) 


ifh/., UUU + 


BEOG , ' 


l.O'O ; 


.51 . ' :31 


.04 


, SEOG . . 


■ l.>00 


.45 ■ > . --' 




' ' . cws ■ 1 


■ 1.00 , 


, .57 _ - .32 


.60' 


^ NDSL 


I'.oo' 


.75 ' .55 


,1.46 


GSL 


1.00 •• 


■ ■ .06 ■ .74 ' • ' 


4.30 

4 


* 

Source : 


SRI. 







modeb is. designed so^ that the adjustment .factors can be calculated for 
• alternative definitions of 'financial need a^nd' alternate expected' parental 
contjribution schedules. Also the ai'^ distributions cUn be simulated with 
and without the adjustment factor $ so, comparisons can be made between tjie 

adjusted and unadjusted distributions of student aid. 

' •. ' ' ' ■ ■ . ■ * ■ 

Institut;ional Competition for 'Student Aid Funds 

As shown in Tables 15 through 19, the relationship between the 

' ■ ■ * ' ■ ■ ^ *^ 

actual amount of aid received and th<| amount expectecT'On the basis of 
gross financial need varies across institutional categories as welL-<^s , 
f^n^Lly.Jv income pategoties. Thei'ability (or desite) of institutions to 
s^ek and obtain student aid funds varies according to the goals and thfe 
orientation of thq college or university^ and may be the result of a 
variety oj factors. Fitst, many, of the 'federal student aid programs 
have built in t^'matching" requirement sv^hat force the colleges to have 
sufficient student aid money available of their bxvn\o match some perdent- 
age of that received from the federal, government. As illustrat-ed in \ 



Table public two-year colleges ars most 'noticeably affected by 

tnatching requirements, whereas privace four-year colleges and universities 
hp^e little" problem meeting these . requirements. i ^. 

..Second, soitie institutions use student aid as a means of.' at tracting 
'students with desirable characteristics. These institutions are likely 
to seek federal student aid dollars mor^ aggressively than other insti- 
tutions. Third,, some institutions -have well-established student aid . of- 
fices that can easily ada'pt to federal programs, whereas other institu- 
tions may have to start 'or greatly expandjsuch an office to make the aid . 
available to their students; ' - » ' ' . " 

Bejcau^e of matching requirement variations and the competitive/ fac- 
tors varying across^types of federal programs, "the ' adjustment factors that 
account for deviations*^ between actual and simulated distributions on the 
basis of need across institutional categories are likely to vary by type 
of student aid 'program. The basic information is contained in Tables 15 
through. 19 , and the a?verag^ adjustment factors across institutional cate-; 
gories are given in TaSle 22. For the institution-based programs (SEOG,. 
GWS,.and NDSL) , the -pifivate four-year colleges and universities receive 
a significantly larger share of the ai'd relative to the other institutional 
categories th^ expected on the basis of gross financial need. The 
public two-year colleges do very poorly rel,ative to their need with the 
SEOG and NDSL program, but do reasonably well with respect to GWS. It * 
is interesting that the situation is reversed for the noninstitutional- 
based programs (GSL and BEOG), For these programs,, the public two-year 
colleges do'very well, and t(he private .f our-year institutions receive 
the same or slightly less than expected oi) the basis of groas financial 
need. / * 
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Table Tl 

' COMPARISON OF AVERAGE ADJUSTMENT FACTORS ACROSS 
INSTITUTIONAL CATEGORIES FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION PROGRAMS , 



Aid 


Adjustment Factors 


for Students Attending: 'V,sv 


Prggram 


Public 4-Year 


Public 2-Year 


' Private 4~Year 


Private.. ^-Year 


BEOG 


1.00 


2.40 


0.66 


3.58 


SEOG 


i.oo" 


.69 


1.14 


.99 


CWS 


l.QO 


1.08 


.76 


, 1.17 ,: 


NDSL 


1.00 


.34 


1.10. 


1.01 


GSL 


1.00 


1.70 


.52 


.95 



-1 \ 

Source: SRI. 
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Student Aid Preferences and Responses 

In addition to the preferences of financial aid officers and -the 
competition of institutions for student aid funds, the preferences of ■ 
the students for different types of aid and the degree to which enroll- 
ment is induced by the availability of aid must be considered in deter- 
mining the distribution of 'aid across income and institutional categories. 
Most of the student demand studies to date have given estimates of student 
response to tuition l^evels and not to alternative financial aid program 
dollar levels. The term "student rfespcnse'' means the degree to which 
students- are ^induced to enroll at some higher education institution be- 
cause of the availability of student aid or a decrease in tuition. The 
analysis of student aid programs requires some estimates of the respon- ' 
siveness of potential students to^ changes in net price (total cost of 
attendance minus student aid).- The result^ from the tuition studies'' 
have been very, consistent, and the basic formulation aritl statistical es- ' 
timates from the Radner-Miller study are used as the -basis for the price 
elasticity (percentage change in enrollment divided by * perbentage change 
in net price) estimates used tn the simulation model. A recent study by 
Carlson used data from several program evaluation studies *of federal and' 
State student aid programs to estimate elasticities for a variety of 
.student aid programs (grants, loans, and work study).. 

The pi;ice elasticities estimated by Radner and Miller depend on 
family income, the percentage of the eligible population (by family in- 
come category) that .attend each type of institution, and a '^Beta" coef- 
ficient estimated from their data. The procedure used in the simulation 
model is to calculate these basic tuition elasticities for the nation 
and for each state being analyzed by using the appropriate percentages ^ 
of individuals enrolled by income and by type of institution. These . 
tuition elasticity estimates for the nation are shown in Table 23. The 
diagonal elements of each matrix indicates the percentage change in 



Table 23 

STUDENT PRICE RESPONSE; COEFFICIENTS BY .FAMILY INCOME* 
• 

Institutional ' Ins4:itutional Sectc?r ^ 

Sector Public 4-Year Public 2-Year Private 4-Year Private 2-Year 

f . 

Family income $0-6^000 * . ' 

Public 4-year 7.45 -1.66 -1.66 -1.66. 

Public 2-year * ' -1.03 8.08 -1,03 -1.03 

Private 4-year -0.54 -0.54 8. 57 . -0.54 

Private '2-year -0.05 -0.05 -0.05 9.06 ' 

Family income'* $6^ 000-9^ 000 

Public 4-year 2.59 -0.69 -0.69 -0.69 

Public 2-year i -0v43 . ' 2.85 • -0.43 -0.43 . 

Private 4-year " -0.24 - "^l^^' 3' -0.24 

Private 2-year -0.02 ' -0.02 - -0.02 3.26 

Family, income $9^000-12^000 : ♦ 

Public 4-year 1..7B * -0.21 -0.21 -0. 21 

Public 2-year -0.07 1.32 -0.07 -0.07 

Private 4-year -0.12 -0.12 1.27 | -0. 12 

Private 2-year ^0.004 -0.D04 -0.004 1.39 

Family income $12^000 

Public 4-year ' ' 1.18 -0. 21 -0.21 -0.21 

Public 2-year -0.07 1.32 -0.07 -0.07 

Private 4-year -0.004 >^.12 . . 1.27 -0.12 

Private 2-year -0.004 ^ -0.004 -0.004 1.39 



Percentage change in enrollment resulting from a $100 decrease in tuition". 
Source: ^ SRI*. ' ' . ' 
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enrollment expected given a $100 decrease in tuition. Fot example, a 
$100 decrease in tuition at public 4-year institutions would increase 
the enrollment of individuals from families with inccSj^e between $0 and 
$6,000 by 7.457o. The .off-diagonal elements of each matrix indicate the 
percentage change in enrollment decreased in one^ institutional category, 
given a $100 decrease in tuition at another institutional category. 'For 
example,, ij^-pub lie 2-year institutions decreased their tuition by $100, 
the enrollment" of students at' public 4-year institutions -with family in- 
come $0-$6,000 would decline by ,1.037o.' As expected, the • magnitude of the 
estimated enrollment ^changes decline as the family income increases. , 
Similar matrixes are calculated for each' state. The higher the percent- 
age of young adults enrolled in college, the smaller the elasticity esti- 
mate calculated from, the Radner -Miller equation. That is, the higher the 
enrollment rate., the more difficult i.t is to attract additional individ- 
uals to enroll. All the potential students already may be enrolled, or 
at least it is less likely that they will be induced to enroll becay^se 
of a net price decrease. The direct price response estimates are shown 
in Table 24 for each state. 

Since comparable elasticities for changes in student aid programs 
were not available by state, the elasticities from the previously cited 
study by Carlson were transformed into tuition-adjustment factors by 
income and institutional category for each ot-^he federal student aid 
programs-. These factors are illustrated in Table 25. All\:he adjustment 
factors for grants, loans, and work study are less than 1^0, which means 
that in all cases^the enrollment change estimated for a $100 increase in 
either grants,, loans, or work study support is less than the enrollment 
change expected for a $100 decrease in tuition. Given the Uncertainty 
associated with receiving student aid, this estimated behavior seems 
correct. A student knows in advance the amount of tuition he will.hava 
to pay, but he may not know until he starts classes the amount of aid he 
will receive. The adjustment factor for grants is much larger ^than for 

60 



' ' Table 24 

DIRECT STUDENT PRICE RESPONSE COEFFICIENTS • 



FOR PUBLIC FOUR- YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


BY STATE 


AND FAMILY INCOME 








Family Income Category 








$6, 000- 


^^9, 000- 




State 


J?U-D, UUU 


$9,000 


$12,000 


612 oncH- 


Alabama 


8.26 


2.82 


1.81 


0.88 


Alaska . 


7.27 


2.30 


1.47 


l.,02 


Arkansas 


742 


2.64 


1.71 . 


1.11- 


Calif oniia 


7.14 


2.57 


1.73 


1.17 


Colorado . ■ 


, 4.57 


1.83 


1.60 


1.03 


Connecticut 


7.73 


2.78 . 


1.77 


1.24 


Delaware 


7.33 


1.65 


1.46 


1.13 ' 


District of Columbia 


^.84 


2.41 ' 


. 1.87 


1.33' 


.Florida . ■ 


7.90 , 


2.82 


1.90 


1.25 


Georgia 


8.22 


2.82 . 


1.84 


1.09 


Hawaii 


4.26 


2.06 


1.67 


1.17 


Idaho 


5.63' 


2.41 • 


1.70 


1.13 


Illinois 


7.86 


2.63 


1.84 ..^ 


1.24 


Indiana 


7.76 


2.68 


■ 1.78 


. 1.04 . 


Iowa f 


8.03 


2.93 


1.90. 


1.16 


Kansas 


6.81 


2.41 


1.55 


1.06 


Kentucky 


8.05 


2.48 


1.66 


1.06 


Louisiana 


7.21 . 


2.31 


1.55 


1.09 


Maine 


6.77 


2.74 


1.91 


1.19 


Maryland 


i 6.94 


2.66 


1.73 


1.19 


Massachusetts 


7.24 


2.58 


1.79 


1.26 


. Michigan * . 


' 6.83 


2.49 


1.75 


1.18 


Minnesota 


8.05 


. 2.24 


1.14 


0.56 


Mississippi 


6,72' 


2.83 . 


2.03' 


1.29 


Missouri 


6.26 


2.15 


1.62 


1.21 


Montana 


' 5.24 


2.15 * 


1.62 


• 1.16 


Nebraska 


6.25 


2.02 


1.61 


1,16 


Nevada 


7.62 


1.86 


1.27 


1.29 


New Hampshire 


7.73 


2.73 


1.73 • 


1.09 


New Jersey 


6.98 


2.45 


1.78 


1.29 


New Mexico 


6.51 


2.29 


■ 1.62 


1.03 


New York 


7.89 


2.72 " 


1.81 


•1.24 


North Carolina 


8.05 


2.79 


1.88 


1.13 


North Dakota . 


5.62 


2.24 


1.60 


1.10 


Ohio 


7. '09 


2.47 


1.72 


1.20 


Oklaho.ma 


6.27 


2.14 


1.64 


1.09 


Oregon 


6.93 


2.53 


1.68 


1.10 


Pennsylvania 


8.10 


, 2.88 


1.84 


1.26 


Rhode Island 


7.08' 


2.54 


1.76 


1.21 


South Carolina 


8.54 


2.80 * 


1.79 


1.12 


South Dakota 


6.32 


2.20 


1.60 


l;15 


Tennessee 


7.62 


2.63 


1*67 


1. 07 


Texas 


' 7.07 


2.61 


1.77 


1.17 , 


Utah ' 


3 . 72 • 


' 1^.65 


■ 1.57 , 


1.12 


Vermont 


7.38 


2.74 


1.72 


0.94 


Virginia 


7.92 


2.65 


1.74 


. 1.17 


Washington 


• 6.57 


2.59 • 


1.77 


1.17 


West Virginia 


^7.87 


2.65 


1.62 


0.97 


Wisconsin 


;;6.39; 


2.40 


1.55 


1.14 


Wyoming 


6.79 


2.48 


1.72 


1.14 



Source: SRI. 
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Table 25 



PRICE RESPONSE COEFFICIENT ADJUSTMENT FACTORS 
BY TYPE OF AID , 







Family 


Income 




Institutional 


$0- 


$6^000- 


.$9, 000- - 


V 


Sector" * 


6.00Q 


9,000 


12,000 


$12,000f 


Grants 










Pul5fic 4"yea.r • 


0.89 


0.21 


0.21 


0.10 


Public 2~year 


0.89 


0.21 


0. 21 

1 


A. 

0. 10 


Private 4-year , 


0.79 


0.22 


0.22 


0.10 


Private 2-year 


0. 79 


0.22 ' 


0..22 


0.10 


^Loan 










Pufclic 4-year 


0.48 


0.26 


0.26 


0. 03 


Public 2-ye,ar 


0.48 


0.26 ' 


0.26 • 


0.03 


Private 4-y^ar 


0.44 


0.,39 


0; 39 


0. 11 


Private 2 -year 


0.44 


0.39 


0.39 


0.11 


Work study 










Public 4-year 


0.40 


0.1^ 


0,16 


0.02 


Public 2-year 


0.40 


0.16 


0. 16 


0.02 


Private 4-year 


0.47 


0.28 


0. 28 


0.05 


Private 2-year 


0.47 ■ 


0.28 


0. 28 


0.05 



Source: Carlson, D., "Student Price Response Go,ef f icients/ 
for Grants, Loans, Work-Study Aid, and Tuition 
Changes: An Analysis of Student Surveys," unpub- 
lished manuscript. Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Univ. of Calif. Davis, November 1974. 
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loans and work study* This result is not surprising^given the obvious 
advantages of a grant and the *pref e^ences of aid officers. for awarding 
grants to new students and for giving loans and work study^ to continuing 
Students. For all types of aid and foK all institutional categories, th' 
adjustment factor becomes smaller as the - family income increases. Since 
the tuition elasticities also decline as family income rises, the enroll 
ment induced by increasing in grants, loans, or work study for higher in 
come young adults is extremely small* These factors are applied within 
the simulation model to each state's tuition elasticities as described 
above to yield estimates of elasticities for each of the thre^e types of*" 
student aid. h 

Independent Student s • 

Independent students make up nearly 20% o£ the FTE undergraduate 
degree-credit enrollment. Dependent and independent student s must be 
analyzed separately' because the two groups have different sets of, re- 
sources and living expenses. No single criterion exists for defining an 
independent student. The BEGG programs' definition is used because it ' 
is the most widely accepted criterion for awarding federal, state, and 
institutional funds. That definition describes an independent student a 
one who:* - ^ ' ' 

(1) • Has not and will not be claimed as an exemption for 

federal income tax purposes by any person except . " 
himself or his spouse for the calendar year prior^to 
the academic year for which aid is requested. 

(2) Has not received and will not receive financial 

• assistance of more than $600 from his or her parents' 
in the calendar years in which aid is requested/ 

(3) Has not lived or will not liye for more than two con- 
secutive weeks* in the house of a parent during the 
calendar year in which aid is receive'^d and the calendar 
year prio^ to the academic year for which aid is re- 
quested. , 



Based on this 'definition of an independent student and the data de- 
scribed, in the previous section, the estimated number of -independent 
student-s by type of institution is shown in Table 26. Over half the in- 
dependent students are in public four-year institutions. Relative to. 
total enrollment, however, the greatest percentage of students classified 
as independent are in'^the public two-year Institutions* ^ 




Table 26 

NATIONAL ESTIMATE OF .INDEPENDENT STUDENTS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Institutional Independent Totfal FTE . Percen,!: 

Category Students Unde rgr adiia t.e s independent 

Public 4-year 597,247 2,975,158 . 20M7o 

•Public 2-year 348,052 1,100,509 ^ 31.6'^ 

Private 4-yeaTr'r 138,500,' 1^,320,207 10.5 

Private 2-year 8;6l9 82,26fr "^ ^ 1Q.5 ' 

* ■ ■ <» 

Total 1,092,418 5,478,138 - 19.9% 



Source: A. Hershberger et al,, The Development of the Data Bas^^ ' 
for ^'Student Aid: Description and Options /^ SRI, 1975. 



The percentage of total undergraduate enrollment estimated t9 -be 

ii^dependent according to the BEOG definition varies signif i^gritly across 

states as shown ^n Table 27. Indiana and Pennsylvania botli haveV)nly 

87o independent studentSj while six §tates- havefmote than 25% independent 

students -(Alaska, California, Florida, Hawaii, Iffex\ York, and^P^xas).' 

Because of the magnitude of these percentages ar/d th^fix-^^lSrspersion oyer 

States, it is important to consider how this large segment of the student 

population would 6e analyzed for . the .purpose of distributing student aid. 
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-. • ' Table 27 

NIMBER OF INDEPENDENT STUDENTS' BY STATE 

Independent Percentage of Total 

State Students • FTE Undergraduates 

i 



Alabama . , 




16^212 


20% 


Alaska 




2^521 


43 


Arizona • ^ 




8^247 


14 . 


Arkansas r- 




9^299 


22 


California 


V 


187^ 198 


30 


Colorado . 




9^623 


_ 12 


Connecticut 




12,820 


16 


Delaware 




3/068 


^ 19 


District of Columbia 


5,139 


15 


Florida ' 




44, 762 




Georgia 




20/583 


22 


Hawaii . 




8,614 


36 


Idaho 




4,993 


21 


11 linois 




50,667 


19 


Indiana 




11,075 




Iowa 




11/680 


" 16 


Kansas 




14,616 


19 


Kentucky 




o ,16,187 


22 


Louisiana 


• 


15,182 


15 


Maine ^ 




3,484 


15 


Maryland 




13, 442 


15 


Massachusetts 




• 25,606 ■ 


13 


Michigan 




46,631 


20 


Minnesota 




. 16,517 


15 


Mississippi 




6,797 


^ 12 


Missouri f 




24, 731 


21 


Montana 




4,159 


19 


Nebraska 




8,003 


17 


Nevada 




1,919 


22 


New Hampshire 




4,511 


18 


New Jersey 




21,4-30 


16 


New Mexico 




^,040 


23 


New YoTSkk 




149, 270 


29 


North Carolina 




16,406 • 


14 


North Dakota 




3, 266 ^ 


15 


Ohio 




42, 281 


17 


Oklahoma 




11,790 


14 


Oregon 




15,297 


24 


Pennsylvania 




9 9 1 1 


g 


Rhode Island 




^4, 840 


■ 15 


South Carolina 




'8,637 


14 


South .Dakota 




4,029 


1-8 


Tennessee 




18, 255 


, 17 


Texas 




81,001 


26 


Utah 




9,035 


16 


Vermont 




2,599 


14* 


Virginia 




17,958 • 


as 


Washington 




23,051 


21 


West Virginia 




5, 143 




Wisconsin 




- 18,907 


15 


Wyoming 




1,747 


18 


Source: SRI. 
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The simulation model is designed so that the process of student aid 
distribution to indepei^sident studqpts, can be incorporated into the analy- 
sis in three different ways, as outlined below: • 

(1) The independent students can be left out'of the analysis'. 
That is, the distribution of student aid may be esti- 
mated solely or| 1 1^-^)3 sis of the number and distribution 
of dependeQt^^tludent s by family income and type of in- ; 
stitution attended. Elimination of ^ the independent 
students from the analysis nfikes it possible to ex- 
amine the different impacts of alternative federal 
student aid prdgram on dependent students for which 
more detailed data exist by parental income and types 
of institutions, 

'» 

(2-) The independent students may be distributed across 
family income categories in the same percentages as 
dependent students. This procedure, therefore, leaves ^ 
the distribution of enrollment across family income 
categories the same as the dependent studends but in- 
creases >the total numl)er of students to include all 
undergraduate, degree-credit students. With the cur- 
rent data available on independent students, this pro- 
cedure for categorizing independent students by income^ 
•niay be as good as any other approximation. It should 
be noted that for the purpose of distributing student 
aid the independent students should be placed into- 
> "parental income" categories not on the basis of their 
income but on the basis of their need . Inde,pendent 

- students are.taxe4 at a higher r^te than are the parents 
• of "dependent students. An independent- student with an 
inconie of $3,000 is expected to contribute all o,f 'this 
income to his education (except for an. amount sufficient 
for living expenses during the .summer months), while a 
dependent student ' s parent s with, incomes of $3,000 are 
expected to contribute only $270 toward the student's 
_eudcatipn. This latter contribution is at less than a 

^ 10% tax rat^. 

(3) The independent students may be categorized across paren- 

. tal income levels according to their gross financial need - 
and then added cwith the dependent students in each of the 
family income categories. Far exarriple, the range of 
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gross financial need of dependent students Vith family'' 
income between $0-$6,000 is $2,660 to $3,000. For inde- 
^ pendent , students, it has been estimated that approximately • 

207o have gross financial need of $2,660 to $3,000. %imi- , - 
lar comparisons of gross financial need have been calcu- 
lated for the other family income categories, and the re- 
<3 suiting distribution of indep*endent students according 
to parental income categories is shown in Tacble 28. 
This estimated distribution assumes that financial aid ^ 
•officers use a similar procedure to that described * : 
above for determining the need of, and the amount of 
aid awarded to, independent students. ^ * • 

* • • ' ' < » .. 

Legislative Regulations for Student Aid Programs ^ . ' 

The federal government has the fd*llowing three levels of control 
over the distribution of student aid: 

(1) The total number of dollars appropriated for student 
financial assistance. . ' 

(2) The percentage of the total (amount of aid split be- • 
tween alternative programs, • -.^ ■ ■ ' ^ 

(3) The rules and regulations governing each individual • 
program. |, . 

Beyond these parameters, the actual distribution of federal student 
aid dollars depends on the decisions made by thousands' of colleges and 
universities and by millions of students.- The effects of student and 
institutional decisions on the distribution of student aid have been dis 
cussed, ^his section outlines in more detail the decision* parameters 
that the federal government has- at its disposal to ihfluence the distri- 
bution of student aid. The simulation model Eas^been designed to incpr- 
pprate many of these decision parameters into the procedure for deter- 
mining how the aid funds are distribut^i^ The model therefore can be 
used to estimate the likely impacts on aid distributions of changes- in 

any of the federal government's decision parameters. 

■ ■ ^ ' ■ ; ^ 
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T^ble ,28' 

ESTIMATED INCOME DISTRIBUTION OF INDEPENDENT 
STUDENTS F'OR STUDENT AID DISTRIBUTION 



Parental Range of 

Income Financial Need"^ Percentage of * ^ Percentage of FTE 



Category 


Low 


High 


Independent Students 


Dependent 'Students 


> 

$0-6,000 


2,660 


3,000 


20.0% ■ 


20.37= 


$6,000-9,000 


2,538 


2,660 


10.0 : 1 


20.6 \ . , 


$9; 000-12, 000 


2,450 


2,538 


5.0 


20.5 a 


$12,000 + 


0 


2,450 


, 65.0- 

Ik 


*38.,3 ' 



*Based on a total cost of $3^000 and the Office of Education expecteti 
parental contribution schedule given in Table 4. 

Source: A. Hershberger et al.^ 1975. 
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The following decision parameters f-dr^^each aid program have been 
incorporated into the simulation model: . 

.. % 

(1) Total dollars to be ^^^j^propriated. ' >. 

(2) Type .of student^ eligibJLe: full-tint^, parfc-titne, FTE, ^ 
BEOG recipients, all students. | ' ^ ' ' 

(3) Income cucoff leva! for eligibility: for example, . 

students with family incomes greater than. $12, 000 are 

not eligible to receive aid' under the program. 

■'■f ■ ' 

('4) Maximum grant size^iin dollars: for example, no students 

can receive a grant of mc^re than $1,000.^ 

(5) Maximum grant size as a percentage of the total Cost of 
attendance: for example, no student ,jcan receive a grant 

. . ' exceeding 50% of the total attendance co"sts. 

(6) Eligible institutional categories: for the 
institutional-baeed programs, restrictions may be 
placed on the types of institutions that. may par- . 

N txcipate. For the noninstitutional -based programs, 
restrictions may be placed on the polleges at which 
aid recipients may enroll. 

(7) Parental contribution schedules: as discussecl>bef ore, 
since several different expected parental contribu- 
tion schedules have beeti proposed and are being used, 

' . the situulation model provides for alternative schedules 
to be specified. " 

(8) Institutional- matc|iing percentages : ^ for example, in- 
stitution's are required to match 100% of the federal 

^ SEOG dollars and 20% of .the CWS federal dollars. 

■ ' 

(9) Aid packaging procedures: for example, CWS to be 
distributed after SEOG or SEOG distributed after BEOG. 

(10) Intermediate state allocations: for /example, -on the 
basis of ful^-time enrollment, FTE enrollment, low- 
income population, education effort index, high school 
graduates. 

For grant types of aid programs, the above list/'of decision param- 
eters is fairly complete. For work study programs, it is less complete 
since detailed specifications of the types of work on or off campus that 
qualify are not "included. For loan programs, the list is also incomplete 
since interest rates, repayment plans, and default procedures are not 
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included. Sufficiently detailed information^ does not currently exist to 
suggest differences in Kehavior resulting from variations'' in these ex- 
cluded'*parametersr , . 

« • . > 

The simulation model as currently designed does '•include a fairly 

large number of policy parameters. The purpose of the model is to simu- 
late the distribution of student aid across states and institutional and 
family income categories for alternative specifications of all these 
parameters* 
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IV . ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE FOR . - 
TUITION CHANGES " 

Al*t.hough the main purpose of the simulation model is to assess the 
impact of alternative federal student aid programs^ it is useful for 
many analyses to include alternative assumptions about tuition levels at 
the various categories of institutions. . Tuition changes directly influ- 
ence _student aid distributions in several ways, First^ as discussed -in 
Chapter III^ students and potential students, respond to price changes.; 
therefore^ tuition changes will influence the number of students avail- 
able po participate in student aid programs. Second^- tuition changes af- 
fect the . calculated level of financial need as discussed in Chapter I. 

Tuition policy is a crucial , consideration for student aid policies 
which are made by thousands of institutions, Hence^ it is very difficult 
for the federal government to anticipate how institutions and states (in 

«the case of public institutions) will respond to federal student aid pro- 
gram changes. For example^ will large increases in the funding level of 

.aid programs aimed at providing financial assistance to a larger number 
of students simply be eroded by large increases in tuition that raise 
the amount of financial need per student and therefore increase the aver- 
age award granted? For this .type of situation and other similar issues^ 
it is useful to simulate the impact of federal programs using different 
assumptions about tuition policies in the future. 

The simulation model estimates the change in FTE undergraduate^ 
degree-credit enrollment resulting from a tuition change for any of the. 
institutional sectors. These: est imates are based on the price response 
coefficients described in Chapter III, It should be noted that the price 
response coefficients include both direct and indirect price effects. 



This is^ a tuition change in one' institutional category will influence 
the enrollment in other institutional sectors'. 

Since increased tuitions may result in an ^increase of institutional 
or state student aid programs^ a procedure has be^n developed to calcu- 
late the enrollment change likely ^to result from some percentage of the - 
tuition increases being redistributed to students on the basis of finan- 
cial need. ' 

The detailed algebraic equations for the tuition analysis are shown 
below. * . . 



[1] TCj = - " i - 1, I 

[2] NSJ_^ = NS^ (1 - E <Sj.^Td) i = 1, I; m = 1, M 

j = l ■ 

M ■ M , 

[3] E NSJ TgJ =E Nf? Tc! PT^ i=l, ...,M 

T im im ^ im' x i > > • 

m=l m=l -. 

[5] TG^ - DG (TB^ - PC ) if (TB^ - PC ) > 0 ' . 

im i m i m 

= Q otherwise 



[6] When TG/ >MDG or TG? ^MPG • TB. - . 

im . im . 1 

set TG^^ - MDG or TG^^ = MPG • TB^, Respectively, * ' 

subtract (NS^^ • TG^^) from the right hand side of equation [3], and 

resolve equations [3] - [6]. 
s 

Where: T^ Baseline tuition level for institutional category i for 



the state being analyzed 

New tuition level for 
state being analyzed. 



s 

p. = New tuition level for institutional category i for the 
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TC^ .= Tuition change for institutional category i for the state 



xm 



nS 



xm 



being analyzed. 



s 

S,,- Percentage change in enrollment for institutional category i 
^ o and parental income category m given a $1 tuition decrease for 
institutional category j for the state being analyzed • 

b " 

NSL. = Baseline enrollment for institutional category i and parental 



income category m for the state being analyzed. 



NS^ = Enrollment after the tuition change for institutional category 
im 



i and parental income category m for the^^state being analyzed. 



VT^ = Percentage of additional tuition revenues to be redistributed 

as student aid for institutional category 1 for the state being 
analyzed.' ' . » 

a 

NS. = Enrollment after the distribution of student aid from tuition 



revenue for institutional category i apid parental income 
category m for the state being analyzed. 



TG_j^^ = Additional dollars per student of . aid from tuition revenues 
for institutional category 1 and parental income category co. 
for th§ state being analyzed. 

a. = Percentage change in enrollment for institutional category 

1 and parental income Category m given a $1 per student grant 
increase for institutional category j for the state being 
analyzed. 

s 

TB_j^ = Average total student budget for attending an Institution 
in category 1 for the state being analyzed. 

PC^ - Expected parental contribution for parental income category m. 

MDG = Maximum dollars per student of grant aid to be ^awarded. 

= ■ » i. ■ 

MPG = Maximum, grant per student as a percentage of total cost of 
attendance to ^be avjajrded. 

DG = Proportionality constant for distributing 'student gtants - 
over .income categories, r 
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V ANALYTICAL PROCEDURE FOR STUDENT AID PROGRAM MODIFICATIONS 



Foe the need-based^ institutional student aid programs^ tlie proce- 
dure developed in thfe simulation model includes all the dimensions dis- 
cussed so far. Basically^ the average amount of aid per student is de- 
termined from the following relationship: ■ _ . 



/Average aid\ 
\per student/ 



Total V 
I student] 
^budget / 



/ Expected 
parental - 
\contributioi 



)/Current\ /Adjustment\ 
\ aid / \ factor / 

• ■ 



In addition to this equation^ the average aid per s^tudent must not 
violate any of the rules and regulations specified in the legislation 
for the particular program. For example^ maximum award sizes are ,en- 
forced as are institutional matching requirements. The adjustment fac- 
tors reflect the influence of financial aid off icers' and institutional ' 
competition effects on the aid distribution as described in Chapter III. 
The' proportionality tertn in the above equation indicates that a scale 
fac toe must be calculated that will force equality between the average 
aid'per student times £he number" of students and the total funds appro- 
priated to the specific program. * 

Since the simulation mpdel is designed t^ analyze a pacKage of up ' 
to three programs simultaneously/ th§ student aid distribution procedure 
involves solving a' set o£ three simultaneous^ nonlinear equations. 



The procedure used to splve this set of equations is Newton's Method 
for Systems described in S.^/ Conte^ Elementary Numerical Analysis - 
An Al^prithmic At>proach, McGraw-Hill S^pries in Information Processing 
and Comput^'rs^ New York^ 1965. / c ^ 



All the detailed equations for the student aid distribution calcula'^^ 
tions are given belox^z. The , variables used in, the equations are defined 
at 'the end of the equation section. 



Equations for Distribut^'ion Procedure 



[1] Average per student state grant times the number of students must equal 
the total amount of state grants: , 



iel m=l 



NS; * GS^ = GS 
im im 



[2] Average per student state loan^times the number of students must equal 
the total amount of state loans: 

' -M 



i€l m=l 



NS 



im 



LS, = LS 
Im 



[3] Average per student state work study support times the number of students 
must equal the total amount of state work study 'aid: ' 

M ■ < ■ • ■ 



iel m=l 



NST • WS^ = WS 
im im 



[4] Average per student federal grant times the number of students must 
equal the total amount of federal grants: 

' ^ , • ^ Km 

iel m=l - 

[5] Average per student federal loan times the number of students must 
equal the total amount of federal loans: ^ " 

M ■ * • , ■ ■ 

^ Km • Km • ^V- 

xel m=l ^ ;• • 

[6] Average per student federal work., study support times the number 'ojE 
students must equal the total amount of federal work study aid: 
M • ^ . . 

E I (NS: • ws^ ) + (nn! • wn. ) = wn 

. ^ T T xm im xra xm 

iel m=l * 1 . . 



[7] Calculation of the enrollment change induced' by the student aid package 
for the state being analyzed: i 

NS^ . = NS^ (1 + E a^, GS. + E gf.-LS, + E y!.^ WS ■ ) 
im • im ^ - j ijm jm ^ ijm, jm ^ ■ ijm jm 



i 
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[8] Ca-lculatlon of the enrollment change induced by the student aid packarge 
for the rest of the nation: ^ * 

Nn! = NN? (1 + .E a?. GN. +2 3^. LN. + H Y^. WN. ) • 

J J 3 j/, 

[9] Average per student state grant: 



GS, =3)G • (TB? PC - CA^ ) • AG/ if (TB^ r PC CA. ) > 0 
im 1 m im im , v ( . m im 



GS. = 0 if (TB^ - PC - CA^ ) < 0 
im i m • im — 



[10] Average per student state loan: . 

LS^ - DL • CfB^ PC - CA, ) AL, if (TB^. ~ PC - CA, ) > 0 
im i m im im^ i m im 

LS. =0 if* (TB^ PC - CA_, ) < 0 
im i m im — 



[11] /Average per student state work study support: 

. / WS.. = DW • (TB^ - PC - CA^ ) • AW^ if (TB^ - PC - CA, ) > 0 

im . . i m im im ^ i m im' 

I ... _ ^ 

1 WS^ = Q if (TB^ - PC " CA5 ) < 0 ' 

im i m im ^ . i 



[12] Average pQr student federal grant: , ^ 

GN, - DG • (TB^ - PC - CA, ) AG, If (TB^ ~ PC - CA, ) > 0 
im " i , m im im i m im 

GN. =• 0 ./if (TB? - PC - CA. ) < 0 . 
im I X • m xm — 



[13] Av^rkge per student federal loan: ' / • 

■ \ 

LN, = DL • (TB^ PC - CA. )• • AL, if (TB^ - PC - CA, ) > 0 
im i m , im im ^ i m im 

LN. ^ =0 if (TBf - PC - CAV ) < 0 
lift 1 m im — 

" « ' ft 

[14] Average f>er student federal work study support: 

Vffl, = DW • (TB^ - PC - CA; )• • AW, if -(TB^ - PC— .CA, ) > 0 
im .i m - im im • i m * im 

- i« . « » 

WN. = 0 if (TbJ - PC -'CA. ) < 0 — 

im i m im — • . 
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Iterative Procedure' for Award Maximums 
[15] State grant maximums: 



when GS^ > MDG 
im 



%r GS^ > MPG • TB? j 
im X 



set GS = MDG or GS, = MPG • TB^ respectively 

im . ' . 

and GS = GS - (Nsf • GS^ ) and resolve equations [1] [14] 

im ♦ im 



[16] State loan maximums: . , 

' when LS^ > MDL 

or > MPL • TB^ 

. im i - 

set* LS/ = MDL or LS^ - MPL • TB^ respectively 

im im i . .. 

and = LS - (NS? • LS, ) and resolve equations [1] - tr4] 

• xm im ■ 

[17] State work study support maximums: 

. when WS^ > MDW 

or WS^ \> MPW • TB^ ' ' 
im; i 

set . WS, MDW or WS . MPW • TB^/ respectively 
-'^im - im / i 

and WS W^ - (^S^^ • ^^im^ resolve equations [1] - [14] ' 

^ ' ? ■ • . ' 

[18]^ Federal gr^nt maximums: j , 
when GN. > MDG 

or GN. > MPG • TB^ " , 

xm i 

set GN, = MDG or GN, MPG V TB^ respectively • 
im' ' ' im i 

and GN ^ GN - (NN^ • GN, ) and resolve equations [1] - [14] 

im im , . 
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[19] Federal loan maximums: 



when LN. > MDL 
xm - 



or 



LN. > MPL • TB^ 
im 1 



set LN^^ ^ MDL or LN^^ = MPL • "tB^ respectively 
. and LN - LN - (NN|^ - Ln^^) and resolve e'quations [1] [14] 
[20] Federal wotk study support maximums: , • 



when WN. > MDW , 
xm 



or 
set 



WN. > MPW • TB^ 

xm / i 



WN 



im 



^^MDW or WN^^ = MPW TB^' respectively 
.s 



'.and WN = WN - (NN? - - WN. ) and resolve equations [1] - [14] 

xm xm ^ J J 



[21] Institutional matching requirement maximum: 

' M . 



when E 



NS: 



xm 



or 



m=l 
M 

Z ^ NS? (PMG 
xm 

mr=l * 



(PMG • GB. + ^ML • LS, + PMW. 
xm im 



WS. ) > lA^ 
xm i 



pa: 



GN. 



xm 



+ PML . LN. + PMW • WN. ). > "lA? • PA^ 



xm 



xm 



^ GS^ 
im 


= GS. • 

xm . 


(lA^ 


• paJ)/(pmg 


• GS, 

im 


+ 


PML 


im 


+■ 


PMW.- 


^^fm) 


■ LS: 
im 


= LS. • 

xm 


(lA^ 


• •PA^)/{PMG 


• GS. 

xm 


+ 


pml' 


• LS. 

• xm 


+ 


vm ' 






- WS, . 
im 




. PA^)/(PMG 


. GS. 

xm 


+ 'PML 


..LS. . 

: xm 


+ 


PMW . 


WS. ) 
xm 


* im 


GN, • 
im 


(iaJ 


• paJ)/(pmg 


• GN. 

xm 


+ 


PML 


• LN. 

im 




PMW • 


WN. ) 
xm 


LN. 

im 


im 


(iaJ 


. PA?) /(PMG 


."GN, 


•f 


PML 


. j^N. 
xm 


+ 


PMW : 


WN. ) 

xm% 


WN^^ 
im 


= WN. • 
xm 


(iaJ 


. paJ)/(pmg 


• ^«l.m 




PML 


. LN. 

xm' 




PMW^ . 


WN, ) 
im 



GS = 


GS - 




GS, ) 

' im 


LS 


LS - 


■ 


LS. ) ^ 
xm 


WS = 


ws'-- 






GN = 


GN.~ 


t 




LN = 


LN - 


(Km • 


LN-. ' ) 
xm . 


WN « 


WN - 




wn/ ) 

im 




•r 

♦ 







DefiniCioa of Variables 



[1] NS^ « Baseline enrollment for institutional category i and parental 



im 



income category m for the state being analyzed. 



[2] NN^ = Baseline enrollment for institxltional category i and parental 
^ income category m for the rest 'of the nation. . 

[3] NS^ = Enrollment after the distrl^butlon of student aid from federal or 
^ state source for ^.institutional category i and parental income 
category m for tfie state being analyzed. 

[4] NN^ ^ Enrollment after the distribution of student aid from federal 

^ sources for institutional category i and parental income categpry • 
' m for the rest of the nation. ^ , 

[5] GsJ = Additional dollars per student of federarl or state grants foi;* 

^ .institutional category i and parental income category m for the 
state being analyzed. 

[6]. LS = Additional dollars per student of federal. or state loans for 

^ institutional category i and parental income category m for the 
state being analyzed. . . » 

[7] WS ^ Additional dollars per student of federal or state work study 

^ suppdrt "for-" institutional category i and parental income category 
m\ for the state being analyzed. 

[8] GN . = Additional dollars per student of ^federal grants for institutional 
category i and parental income category m for the rest of the 
\^ation. - " « 

[-9] 'LN^^ == Additional dolla7;s per student of federal loans for institutional 



category i and parental inqorfte category. m ^r the rest of the 
natiop:. 



ERLC 



[iO] 1 WN = Additional dollars per student of federal wdrk study support 

^ . ^ for institutional category i and parental income category m for 
the rest of the na|iipn. 

[11] ~GS ' = Additional dollars of student grants from the state being analyzed^ 

[12] LS ^ Additional dollars of student loans from the state being analyzed. 

[131 WS f Additional dollars of student work s^udy support from the state, 
being analyzed. / 

[14] GN = Additional dollars of student grants from federal sources. 

[15] LN * ~ Addrtional iJollars* of student loans from federal sources. 

[16] WN == Additional .dollars, of student work study -support from federals 
" . , sources'. . ♦ . 

. . 80' ' 



\ ' ^ • ^ , • 

[17] -a^. « Percentage change in enrollment for institutional category i and 
^, ' parental income -category m, given a $1 per student grant increase^ 
f6r -institutiDnal^^ category j for the state being analyzed, 

[18] a^^. = Perc'gntage change In enrollment"" for institutional category i and 
.-^^..z 'parental incoipe category la, given a $1 per student grant increase 

-for. ijistitutional' category j for the rest of the nation. 

■ ' ' \ ■ . ^ ^ ■ * ' . ^ 

[19] B , , = Percentage change in enrollment for itistitutioxlal category i and 
' parental inconfe category m given a^ $1 per student loan Increase 
for i"nstitutional' category J for the state being analyzed. 

[20] 3?. = Percentage change in enrollment foi? institutional category ;L and 
parental income category m given a $1 per student 'loan increase 
for institutional category j for the^rest^pf the natian. 

![21] 7^. = Percentage change in enrollment* for instltutiorial category i and 
- parental: income category m given a $1 per ^student week study 

support increase for institutional category j for the state being, 
analyzed. ^ ' . , . 

[22] Y = Pe'rceittage change in enrollment, for institutional 'category i and, 
1 ^™ parental income category m given a $1 per student work study 

■ support .increase -for ^institutional category j for the rest of the 
nation. 

[23] DG == PropoTtfonality constant 'for distributing student grants over 
^1 institutional and income categories. > ^ 

[24] DL - Proportionality constant for distributing student loans over 
institutional and income categories. 

■ . ^ . . . - ■ ^ ' 

[25] ,DW. ^ - Proportionality constant for distributing student -work study * 
support over institutional and income categories. -"t 
* '1* • , - 

[26j TB^ = Average total student budget for attending an institution in 
• category i- for the state being .analyzed. 

[27]' TB^ = Average total student budget for attending an institution 'in 



category i for the rest of the nation. 



[28] • PC ='E3^pect^d parental contribut«ion for parental income category m. 

[29] ^Aj^jjj ~ Cujcrent amount of student aid available from all or selected 

federal, state, and institutional sources for*students i|i^^inst;itu- 
tional categoi^y i and parental income category m. 

[30] ^^^^ ~ Student grant distribution adjustment factor for ^tudents in * 
institutional category i and parental inconiQ category m (see 
. Chapt^er III), * ^ • 

[31] ^j^^ ~ Student loan distribution adjustment factor fot students in 
^ institutional category i and parental income category m (see 
Chapter III). ' ^ ' • 

, , V ' . , .■ . . . ; 



[32] AW. 



[33 
[34 
[35 
[36 

[37 

[38 

[39 

[40 

[41 

. [42 

[43 
I' 

f[44 
[45 



im 

MDG 

MDL 
MDW 
MPG 

MPL 

I 

PML 
PMW 
lA^ 

1 

IA'^ 



= Student work study support distribution adjustment factpr fpr • 
students in institutional category i and parental income 
category m '(see Chapt^fer III). 

= Maximum dollars 'per- student of gr^nt aid to be awarded* , • 

* \ ,\ 

« Maximum dollars per student of loan aid to be awarded. 

I • ^ . • 

= Maximum dollars per student ^of work study aid' to be av^arded. 

' • f . . . • ■ 

= Maximum grant per student as a percentage of total cost of 
attendance to be awarded. 

=^ Maximum loan per student as a percentage of, total cost of 
attendance to be awarded, 

p Maximum work study support per student as a percentage of 
V total cost of attendance to be^ awarded. 

- Percentage of institutional matching* requirement for a graftt ^ 
program. 

= Percentage of institutional-matching requirement for a loan 
program. ■ p 

= Percentage of' institutional matchi-ng requirement for a work 
study program. 

= Total amount of institutional student aid resources in insti- 
tutional category i for the state being analyzed. 

= Total amount of institutional student aid resources in instil 
tutional category i for the rest of the nation* , ^ 



PA. = Percentage of- institutional student aid resources ^v^ilable fX)Z 



PA 



n 



matching purposes in institutional category i for the state 
being analyzed. - 

Percentage of institutional student aid resources available for 
matching purposes in institutional categdlry i 'f or the^ t-est of 
the nation. ■ ' . ' 



The system of equations must be solved once for each package of stu- 
dent aid. A student aid package^ as" described earlier^ inclucJeS^ at most^ 
one grant progr^^ one loan program^ and one work study program. All the 
programs in- one -p'ackage must be either . federal or state. For situations 
involving several aid packages^ the system of equations outlined above 
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is solved repetitively,' once for each f^ackagQ.". Th^ new enrollment dis- 
tribution from the solution for the first package becomes the. initial en- 
rollment for the calculation of the- second .package and sq on. ..The slight^ 
inaccuracy/ resulting from this it^rativ^ procedure, ins tead of a simultane- 
ous solution does not seem serious* enough ,to warrant the greatly ins- 
creased complexitie£5 of developing the model to handle multiple packages 
•simultaneously. Also* the majority of analyses .run with the model in- 
volve only a single package;, if not only a single program. . The magnitfude . 
of the inaccuracy^ is very small as illustrated be\ow; ^ ' ' 

' * \ ^ ". : • ' . • 

Let = baseline enrollment ' 

• ■ ^ ' ' v.. • 

Ea* - enrollment after grant a, ' 

• ^ enrollment after grants a and b sequentially • • 

= enrollment -after grants a and b simultaneously' 

(y price response coefficient for a grant 

A = per student grant a . . 

. B ^ per student' grint b . o ^ 

tfien (1 +'cyA) ^ • ' ^ 

Eb - j4 (I'-H o^B) • ^ 

E^ = Eo (1 + M + cyB) . - ' ' ' _ 

but Eb Eq (1 + 0'A)(1 + cyB) ^ \ • 

Eq (1 + 0'2 AB)' , * . • 

therefore Ej^ differs from E^ by AB ^ 

if a ^ 0.0001 ' ' - 

A . = 100 ; / 

B - 100 

then ■ ' ' = Eo (1.02) ' - 

and = Eq (1.0201) since fv2 AB 0.0001. ' 



VI ILLUSTRATIVE ANALYSES- OF 
ALTERNATIVE STUDEIJT AID 
PROGRAI^ SPECIFICATIONS 



,To illustrate how the, data base and simulation model can b& effec- 
tively used for policy analys^is^ specific federal student aid program. \ 
modif ioations ^re analyzed in this chapter. In addition to providing 
examples of how the simulation model' can produce useful policy informa- 
tion^ these analyses yield some interesting insights into the distribu- 
tions of the BEOG^ CWS^ and SEOG programs.' 

' . ■ • ^ ■ 'V ^ / . ' 

' ' ■ "t^ . ' ■ ■ ' . ■ 

The BEOG Program: An Analysis of Alternative Maximum Grant- Specifications 

The BEOG program as currently specified has two types of 'constraints 
\hat l;imit the maximum amount o,f tHe grant that any stud^ent may receive. 

The first constraint is that the size of the basic grant should be equal 

•'>'.'*' 

to $1/400 giinu5 the expected parental contributiQii for the student. 

i • ' * 

Using the expected parental contribution schedule Shown in Table 2% the 
grant amount's . per student^* by family feacoBfe cat-egdries and by type of in- 
, stitution aUtended^ are give;.n in Table 30. * Obviously^ these grant amounts 
do not vary by'type*of ins tatution^ but this format is tisef-il for later ■ 

comparisons of grant maximums. , 

I ' ■ ' . 

The second constraint* is that the size .of the grant cannot exceed 
50%* 0f»-tKe total cost of attendance. Using the total student budget 
figures in Table 31 foe 1972-73^ the maximum grant amounts are^given in ' 
Table 32 by family income and institutional categories. O'bviously^ "^this 

coi^straint on grant size does not vary acaross family income .categories .. 

<i .» . » , 

Examination of Tables 30 and 32 together show' that the $1^400 minus 
expected parental contribution amount is the effective determinant of 
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-Table 29 



EXPECTED PARENTAL CPNTRIBUTIOR SCHEDULE 

*Institutiqnal Expected Parental 

Family Income Category Contribution* Schedule 

$0-6,000 . AH ' $ 270' 

<</000-9,0D0 AH • 410 

9,000-12,000 AM • 315 

12,000+ ' Public 4-year 2,250 

12,000 + Public 2-year 2,125 

12,000 + • Private 4-year 2,384 

12, OOCL+ Private 2-y^ar ^ 2,250 



"Source: Office of Education memoranda (unpublished) on 
parental contribution, 1974. 



Table 30 

$1,400 MINUS^^m>ECTED PARENT^r^CONTJlIBUTION 

4 V 



Institutional 




Family Income 




Category 


$0-6,000 


■$£,000-9,000 "$9,000-12,000 


• $12,000 + 


Public 4-'year 


■ $1, 130 


$990 ' • $885 




Public 2-year 


I, 130 


990 • i . ' 885 

' • 990 ' ■ 885 

i 




Private 4-year 


I, 130 


1* 


Private 2-year 


1,130, 


990 . ; 885 




Source': SRI.- 









■Table 31 



NATIONAL AVERAGES OF TOTAL STUDENT BUDGETS 

♦ 

Institutional • Student 
^ ' Sfector Budget 

Public'4-^year $2^580 

Public 2-ye^r ^2^ 177 

Private 4-year \ ^4'^ 018^ 
Private 2-ye|r * 2^ 966 ^ * 



Source: Tripartite . student aid application 
data for 1972-73, i - . 



Table»'32 



' ^oneT-mlf of the total cost \of -attendance 

. 1972-1973 



Institutional 
' Category 



Family Income. 



$0-6.000 $6.000-9. 000 $9..000-12. 000 $12. 000' + 

$1,290 _ 

1, 088 

2, 009 
1,483 



Public 4-year ^ 


$1,.290 


$1,290 


$1, 290 


Publ*ic 2-year^ 


1,088 


1,088 - 


1, 088 


Private 4-year 


2,009 


2, D09 ■ 


2,009 


Private 2-year. 


1,483 


1,483 


1,483 


Source : , SRI, 









grant: size except for the $0-6,000 income students attending publVc two* 



year coi^leges. For fhese stud*ents, the one-half cost of attendanck amount 
,($1,088) is less than the $1,400 less the expected parental contribution . 
amoun-t <$1, 130), ' ; " , 



If tho $1^400 parameter in the specification or tl^e BEOG^program is 

increased to $1^600^ the' maximum grant size iSvthen determined by the 

amounts shown in Tabl-^.s 32 and 33. With thisv increase^ several other 

*sectoi*s of students would have their grants limited by the half cost con' 

straint. The $0'-$6^ 000 income students attending public four-year insti 

tutions and the .$0-$9^000 income students . attending public two-year in- 

u . • •« ' ■ . ' . ■ ' , • 

stitutions would be. ccinstrained by cost rather than by'tlie $1^600 minus 

expected parental popitr ibution criteria; As e>cp^cted^ by increasing the 

$1^400 parameter while maintaining the half cost constraint^ the BEOG 

grant size is increased for private institutions relative to public in- u 

stitutions and public four-year colleges relative to , public^ two-year 

ones. . .The estimated distribution of BEOG grant . dollars bj;^ institutional 

categories for th*ese two specifications o;f the program are shown in 

Table 34. As evident from this table^ 'the change in the distribution is 

not dramatic^ since the percentage of BEOG dollars "going ' tQ^ puMic two- 

year institutions declines by only 1. 97o (2,7.8% to 25. 97o)/ while the pri- 

«*.-'' ■ ■ . . ■ ~ 

vate four-year .share increases by only Qy87o (22.47o to 23. 27o). 

•Also of interest are two other dimensio^py^jj^sulting from these simu 
lated effects^ of changing the $1,400 parameter to. $1,600. First, the 

\level of funding necessary for the BEOG jJrogram increases 157o -($380.5 
million to $438. 4 million) without including a possible induced leuel of 
applicants^ given an increase in the grant size. Second^ the dis'tribu- 
tion o'f BEQG .grant dollars, also shifts across family income Categories- 

-as sht)wn in Table. 35^ The percentage of funds going to students with 
family inqomes of $0-$6j 000 decreases by 1. 8 \percentage points (52. 5% to 



50..77o)^ while the $6^ 000-$9^ 000 category incr\eases by 0^5 percentage 

• ^ ■ * \ ^ 

points .(27.4% to 27.9%), and the $9, 0^00-$ 12^ 00X3 group increases by 1.3 

points (20.17o to 21.'47o). This income 'shift is expected in light of the 

"apparent shift toward private institutions and away from public two-year 

college^.. * . , 



Table 33 • '' 



$1,600 MINUS EXPECTED 'PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION 



Institutional 




1 

Family 'Income' 




Category 


$.0-6,000 


$6, 000-9. 000- • 


$9,000-12. 


000 $12. 000 + ' 


Public 4-year 


..$1^330 


$1,190 


' $1, 085 


■'•$-. 


Public 2-yeaiA^ 


1,330 . 


■1,190 , 


1, 085 




Private 4-year 


1,330 


1,190 . 


1,D8'5 




Private 2-year 


1,330 


1,190 






Source: SRI. 2 


29. 
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A second variation on the specification of 'the BEOG program that 

. has b^-n ar^^alyzed is the shift from .a half cost Of -attendance, cons traint 
on the' grant size to a half of gross need constraint. Gross. need for 
this 'purpose is- detined as the total cost of attendance minus the ex- p 
pected parental contribut io^n. The half of gross .need' figur^^s ^re shown 
in Table 36. .The (Comparison betweiin Tables 30 and 36 indicates that- the 

_half of gross need limits become the effective grant maximiu^s for •alT'^of .. 
th^ public, two-year student categories only. For all other students, the 
$1,400 minus expected parental contrilput ion figure becomes the effective* 
maximum. ' Using gross need rather than total cost of attendance places 
more severe limits on the BEOG grants available to students attending 
public two-year institutions. As shown in' Table 34,' this change in t\ie 
specification of th,e BEOG program reduces the percentage of dollars going 
to. public two-year colleges by 2'. 2% (27.8% to 25.6%), increases, the per-* ' 

^ centage c^f* funds going to private four-year institutions by 0. 7% (22.4% to 
23.1%), and increases the percentage of funds ^ing to public four-year *^ 

^^.'^Schools by 1.3% (43. 27o to 44.5%). As shown in Table 35, this program 
specj.fication chinge is estimated to have very little effect on the 



r 



■ ' \ ' ' ' ' • ' ' ' . ' ' ■'. ' ' / ^ ■ 

. * Table 34 ^ * , • . 

,^ • • « '. ' . " . . > /.. . ^ . . ^ ' 

■^ ESTIMATjED DISTRIBUTIONS OF. BEOG DOLIARS ^ - ^ . 

' SbY CATEGORIES OF INSTITUTIONS UNDER ALTERNATIVE SPECIFICAtlONS OF THE PROGRAM - - ' * 

, , ...... 

' • ■ • . O ' ' / ' I • * Total 

Program ' ^ , Percentage ..of Total BEOG Dollars - ' _ - Dollars 

Sp<^clf Icatlon ' ^ Public 4-Year 7 Public 2 -Year Private 4-Y.ear . Private 2»Year (millions) ^ ' 

$1,400-EPC and . ■ ' - > ^ .. / 

yi/2 cost* '43.27. 27.8% 22..4% 6.5% $380,5 ^• 

1/2 ^03.t only , 39.4 f "21.8 31.9 ' 6.8' ' .;.592.5 

1/2 gross need only"^, 38.5 ' '20.1* '"34^5 ■ ^ 6.9 ' 467,2 

$1,400-EPC and ' ; ' ' , ^ 

1/2 grost/ need , M.5 25.6 - 23. 1 / -6.7" , 369.3 . . • 

$i/600-EPC and*" ' ' . " . ^ I ■ 

1/2 cost' 44.1 25.9 i 23.2 ; 6.8 * 438.4 ' - 

^.--H,600-EPC and ^ ' ■ ' • . 

. 1/2 gross need 43.8 ' 23.5 ,v 25. 3 7.4 402.5 

1 ■ . • i ■ 

$1,400-.EPC* and* * * ^ ; ! ' 

1/2 cost « ' . \ 43.0 ' 28.2 ' 22.3 ; 6.5 » ^ 246^0 , 

Alternative applicant *. ' ; ^ • . ^. _ 

* base§ \ 46.7 ^26.8 ^ ; .21.5! : ' 5.0 549.3 / 



Grant size equals ($1^400 minus expected parental contributioil) but cannot exceed half of , the total 
• cost of attendance. , , . ^' , ■ 

' toross- need - total cost of ' attendance minus exp^ected parental cortfcribution. ^. 

*pased. on ..an. .alternative expected parental contribution schedule as follows:^ ^ . 

^ ; , $0-6', OOO' $500 . . ' 

6^600-9,.000 , 672 . . 

9; 000-12, ^QO - 1,302 \ ' ' ^ 

12,000+ ,,2,426 I 

.^Recipients baseJ on an increase of 5%' of the FTE undergraduates o|/er tKe 1974-75 
applicants-* _ . - . ^ ' i ' ! 

Source: SRI. ■ ^ 



estimate of BEOG 



ERIC 



1 0 i 

.90 



•Table 35. 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTIONS OF BEOG DOLLARS 
FAMILY INCOME CATEGORIES UNDER ALTERNATIVE SPECIFICATIONS ^OF THE PROGRAM 



\ Program 
Specification 



Percentage of Total BEOG Dollalrs 



Total . 
BEOG 
Dollars 



, $1^^^00-EPCrjor 
rA2 cost**' 

'4/2 cost on|.y ^ 

1/2 gross n(?ed onlyt 



$0^6,000 $6,000-9.000 $9:^000-12,000 $12,000 + (ntlllions) * 



0 



$1,400^EPC dnd 
1/2 gijoss need , ^ 

$1,60oGpC akrf 
1/^2 cost 1 

^600-^C and 
1/2 gross j\4ed© 

$1;400-5:PC± dnd - 

' ■ i/i cost . r: . ' 

Alternative a^apl leant 
base? 



52.5% 

42.4 

48.6 

52.3 

50.7 

51.0 

65.4 

47.9 



27.4% 
25.0 
27. 1 . 

„27.4^ 

27. -9 

27.7 

31.-2 

29. 2 



20. 1% 
20.5 

21. 2 

'20. 3 

21.4. 

21.3. 

3.4 

22. 9 



% 



12. 1 

a 

3. 1 



0.0 



$380,5 
"592.5 
.467.2 

369.3 

^438. 4 

'402.3 

246.0 

549.3 



^Grant; siz^ e4uals"^C$ 1^ 400 minus expected parental contribution) but cannot exceed half 



of the total 
"^Gross need 



cast of attendance, 
total cost of attendance minus expected parental contribution. 



*Baaed on an a!ltarnative expefcted parental contribution schedule as follows: 



$0-6,000 
6,000-9>y000 
9,000-12,000 
12,0004- 



$500 
672 
1,302 
'2,426 



?Reciplents based on an increase of 5% of the FTE undergraduates over the 1974-75 estimate 
of BEOG applicants. * , . 

Source: SRI.. • - ' " " / 
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• ; . ■ Table 36 

^ . • \ 

ONE-HALF GROSS- NEED (TOTAL 'CO ST MINDS' EXPECTED , 
PARENTAL CONTRIBtJTION) - ^ . 



' I n s t it u/t io na i 




' . • 

Family Income 


■ ■ - 4*. 


Category 


.$0-6,000 


.$6,000-9.000 


$9,000-12,000 


$12,000 4- 


Public 4-year 
tublic 2 -year 


$1/155- 
954 


$1, 085 ' 

884 . 


$1, 032 

83; ' • 


$164 


Private '4-year 


1,874 


i, 804 


. " 1^ 752 ' - 


■ • 883 . 

* 


Private 2-year 


1,348 ■ 

* 


" ' 1/278 , 


1,226 


357 

4 


Sources : . Tables 


29 and 31. 




'\ . 





distribution of BEOG dollars across income c^tegories^ I'his result is 
largely because 5f the Increase in public f dur-year £unds<, together with 
the fact that all income categories of s^tudents at public two-ye^r iusfii- 
tutiohs are faced with a lower grant .amount; under -.th^.^.^program alternative. 
The l»evel of funding necessary for the BEOG program under- this 'specif ica- 
t'ron decreases by 37o ($380*. 5 milliofL to $363.3 million) from' the funding ^ 
level estimated for the half cost, specification. 

Tables 34 -"and 35 contain estimated BEOG- dollar distributions for a- 
number of other alternative program specifications^. 

It 'Should, also be noted that the effects pf these^BEOG program speci- 
fications are not uniform across states. Since' the cost of attendance 
vatles dramatically^ across states, J^^the effective constraint on grant size 
^Iso yafies widely acro^ states.' To illustrate thes^ variations^ Table i 
2 (Chapter I) contains the total student cost of atten^anqe and- tuition 
at p-'ublic four-year and two'-year institutions for* each state.. The total 
cost figures are ''starred*' (^0 for those cases where the half cost 
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constraint is effective oyer the $1^400 minus expected pa^^ntal contribu- 
tion limit. Seven states have an Average total cost of • attendance at'^ 
pviblic iour^ypar institutions th,at"" is low enough so that the half cost 
const:g,aint becomes effective for determining the size of a BEOG award, 
. There are 33, states for which the half cost maximum is the effective con- 
straint on the grant Jsize at* public two-year colleges. The resulting 
variations in BEOG award size are dratuatic. ,For example^ Ip^ income 
<$0-$4^ 000) students at public tworyearxcplleges in th6 ^'nonstarred" 

• " " \ " . ' A / I 

States listed in Table 2 would re6^ive maximum grants of $1^ 130, The 
maocimum grant for low Income vstudents at public two-year colleges in " . 
Mississippi would .be $658; ^in RKode Island it "would be $"623, 

■ 0 

Given the variations in Cbsts of attendance across states and type^ , 
of institutions^ the alte«tnative^ maximum grant speeifications for the 
K'EGG prji)'gram^are likely to '^^hift the distribution of BfiOG funds across 

♦ ' • - • > •* 

States, r The 'estimated impact of changing, the $1^400 parameter to $1^600 
•and of changing the half cost parameter to half gross need on the^distri- 
bution of BEOG'dollars across states is. shown -in Table 37, ■ The' differ- 
ences in the d^is tribut ions re,flect tl^e institutional -mix in each^ state 
as well as the BEOG program parameters and' the costs of attendance. For, 
example^ Mississippi drops 21 percentage points (2, 58% to 2, 37%) in its 
"share of the total'BEOG ^dollars ^s the $1^400 parameter is increased to 
$1^600-+ Given the extremely^ low cost of attendan(3e in Mississippi^ the 
BEOG. award size is severely limited relative to ocher "states. Rhode 
Island does 'not "change its share of 'total BEOG dollars very much as the* . 
$1^400 parameter is increased to. $1^ 600^ although it has the lowest cost 
public two-year collesges. Hox^wft^r^'N^i^de Isl-and ^ a' relatively large i 
percentage of enrollment at privatte and, public four-year institutions 
which are significantly more expensive. These inst itut ional^^^ ap- 
pear to qualify for much larger BEOG awards. 
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' ^ Table 37 

state. distributions of beog dollars 
'and percentage "of national, totals 
und'er alternative specifications of the program 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Ar3..^oAa 

Arkansas 

California * t 

Colorado 

Connecticut • * <- 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 



Georgia 
Hawaii 



Idaho 
Illinois 
Ind iana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
. Louisia^^a 

Maine 
I Maryland 
<C,J4^ssachu setts . 
Michigan 
^ Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri • 
Montana 
Nebraska 

o 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Jersey 



$1,400-EPC . 
and* 
1/2 Cost 


$1,60CJ-EPC 
and 
1/2 Cost 


$1,400-BPC 
and 

1/2 Gross Neect 


$ 9,796 ( 


. r 

2.61%.) 


$11,081 ( 


" 2.61%) 


$ 9,357 (•^2.63/i) 


245 ( 


\ .06) 


292 ( 


: . 06), ' 




3,069- ( 


.82); 


3j406 ( 


: ,.80) • -a ^ 


2,795 ( .78) 


4,^83 ( 


i.-22) 


4, '801 ( 


: 1.13) 


1 not ( 1 19^ 


34,199 ( 


9.14) 


„ 385 747 ( 


: 9^12 ) 


jz,j4b \ y.i-); 


3,759 ( 


1.00) 


4,406"' 


; 1.03) 


j,obo \ i.UJ; 


3,158 ( 


.84) 


3,666 


; .86) 


3 ,079 \* . ol) 


778 ( 


.'20) 


/ 862 


; .20) 


^ 720- ( . 20} 


1,906 (* 


,.50) 


2,259 


.53) 


l,o9o \ 

V 

9,981 \ Z.oO} . 


.10,727 ( 


2.86) 


■ 11,977 


( 2.82)" 


8,526 ( 


2.27) 


9,671 


( 2.27) / ' 


o,zjD \ Z.J a; 


686 ( 


.18^) 


, 730 


( .17) 


596 ( .17) 


847 .( 
17,056 ( 


.21) 
4.55) 


985 
'20,138 


( .23) 
( 4.74) 


\ r mn A'/ TT\ 

yip, 973 


5,336 ( 


1.42) 


6,339 

s 


( 1.49) ^ 


5 , 291 \ i .49; 


4,998 ( 


1.33) 


. .5;801 


( 1.36) 


/, Q/, n ^1 
^,o4U ±.jd; 


i ' 4,406 ( 


1.17) 


4,967 


( 1.17) 


/. 111 ( 1 1fi^ 


5,721 ( 


1.52) 


6,188 


( '1^45) 


t 1 no ( 1 /■ A ^ 

D , iUo V, L,","t} 


9,386 ( 


2.50) 


9,78^ 


( 2.30) 




2,377 C 


.63) 


2,816 


\ .00} 


2;340 ( '.66) 


5,612 ( 


1.50) 


^ 6,508. 


( 1.53) 


5,455 ( 1.53) 


8,622 ( 


2.30) 


10,063 


( 2.37) ' 


8,459 ( 2.38) 


IT 1 1 T ( 

, JL J , JL JL J ^ 


3 51V 


JL J , JLU 


( 3 . 63) 


12,^953 ( 3.64) 


6,742 ( 


1.80) 


7,803 


( 1.83) 


6^523 \ 1.J33) 


9^,683 ( 


2.58) 


10,086*^ 


( 2.37^^ 


8,307 •( i.yM. 


7,950 ( 


2.12) 


•9,013 


( 2/12)\ 


7,580 ( 2.13)' 


'^:^1%296 ( 


;34) 


1,503 


(. .35) -X 


1,258 ( .35) 


4 2,847 ( 


' .76) 


* 3,244 


( .76) •\ 


.2,717 •( -.76) 


668 ( 


.17) 


783 


("A81; " 


650 ( .18) 


1,038 ( 
10,734 


• .27) 
2.86) 


1,221 
12,390 


( .28) 
( 2.91) 


1^010,^(, .28) 
10,4^3 C>sa/f) 


t 
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. ■ Table 37 


(•Concluded) 

y 




-J. 

p 

4 




■ ) ' " . ' 

Q "3 h e» 




$1,400-EPC 
and 
1/2'. Cost 


$1,600~EPC 
and* 
1/2 Cost 


$1,400-EPC .' * 
and 

1/2 Gross Ne^ed ' ' ^ * ., 


New Mexico* 




r 

$ 3,556 ( ■ .95%) 


$ 3,902 


• 

( .91%) 


$ 3,302 


( • .93) . • 


New York 




^ 43,789^(11.70) 


50,158 


(11.81). 


" 42,085 


(li.83) ^ • 


» 

■ NortU Carolina 




, 13,170 ( 4.80) 


" 14,766 


( 3.47) 


12", 475 


( 3,51) ^ , . 


\ * , North. Dakota ? 




1,732 ( '.63) 


1,844 


(. .43) 


V,AS2. 


(.. .42) 


OMo 




13,164 ( 4.80) • 


15,041 


( 3.54) 


^ 12,629 
6,240 ' 


( 3.55) 


Oklahoma .f""**''"^ 




'6,693 ( 2,44) " 


1^ 7^397 


( 1.74) 


(1.75) 


Oreg^jn 


JS 


3,628 ( .96). 


^ 4,287 


( 1.00) 


3,614 


C'1.02) 


Pennsylvania 




19,289 ( 5.15) 


22,637 


( 5,33) 


,19,083 


( 5.36) > . ' 


Rhode* Island ■ ^ 




, ^,614 ( . .43) 


1,888 


( .44) 


' i,5.20 


( ^.43) : 


South Carolina . 




8,^385 ( 2.24) 


9,483 


( 2.23) 


7,992 


( 2.25) - . * 


So;uth Dakota ^ 




■2,139^(- .57) 


2.^399 


( .56) 


• 1,982 


( .56) . / 


Tennessee * 




7,882 *( 2.10) 


• ' 8,834 


( 2.08) 


^ ' 7,449. 


(.2.09): 


Texas 

* • Utah ' 




^ 2'5,718 ( 6.87) 
1,192 ( .31) 


27;787 
1,409 


( 6.54) 
( .33) . 


23,292 
■ 1,181 


( 6.55) , ; * 

( .33) . ' * - 


Vermont 




. ^^8 ( .^) 


. ^ ^1,148- 


( .27) 


959 


( \27) i ^ 


Virginia 




7,385 (1.97) 

■ h 


' 8,483 


( 1.99) 


7,Z12 


( 2.03) ^ • ' . " 


Washington 




4,337 ( 1.15) 


' 4,995 


( 1.17)^ 


i 4,160 


( 1.17) ^ 


\^ ' ^ West VirgJ^^hia 
Wisconsin . ^ 




2,647 (' \^0). 
' . 6,439 ( ^1.72) 


V 2,872r 
7,654 


'( .67)- 
( 1.80) 


2,374 
^ 6,409 


( .e^P ' ■ • 

( 1.8G) 


* * Wyoming 




482 ( .12) 


V, 533^ 


( .12)' 


- . 43r 


( .' .12) ' 


* 


* ? 






m 






Source : ' SRI'. 
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The' Gollepe Work Study Program:^ An Anal-^is of Alternative Institutional 
Matching Requirements ^ ' ^ - 

The purpose of this a:nalysls is to exami;ne the likely im^ct ' in 

terms of the distribution of aid dollars f rom \ch*anging the matching re- 

^' — "X. ' ^ \ , ■ , * . . 

quirerabnts of the GTO program tb 60% federal/,467o lastitutionaT" funds, 

. ■ ., .„ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ . \ . . ' 

The CWS program is currently operating on* the b^sis of^80% federal/20%'' 

"^institutional funds, 

s ' '/ 

The basic national data used for th^ analysis aive shown i^n Table 21 
^ (Chapter III) for the four basic categories of institutions/ The insti- ^ 
^ tutional aid data are f irom '^the Tripartite Application Forms^ Office- of 

Education^ DHEW^ and represent the total amount of student aid .funds ,| , 
- ^that the institution's have available from their own source's for distribu-« 

tion. Since a large portion of these funds is targeted to Very specific ' 

" ■■ ■ - , ♦ • . ■ . . ' 

types of students^ they are not availably for matcHing purposes with fed- 
efal funds. The best* available, est;Lmates ,of th^ ''percentage' of institu- 
tifonal student aid funds senerally available for tnatchtng piirpos'es arfe 
from a survey .conducted by Jerry Davis . on 100 colleges and un-iver^sities. 
The second footnote for Table 21 more completely describes thede percent-^ 
ages. - ' ' • • ^ M - 

\ The remaining columrtSvin Table ,21 trace through the calculations of - 

I the amount of. institutional s tudent aid ^that ''is uot currently (J^72-73) 
being used to match NDSL (at 10%) and CWS- (^t/20%) fundsv' T^ie^results 
given- in the "Unmatched Institutional AidM^ column indicate that .nationr 
ally for all of L 



&he institutional categories^ thei:te are sufficient ins&^« " f 
tjutionat fund-s to n^atch-.the 60% federal/40% institutional funds for the 



Dav^Sj J.,. Student Financial Aid N^eds and Resources in the SREB, States': / 
• A Cdmparative Analysis-, ^ ;Sbuthern' Resib,nal Education _BQard^" Atl^nta^ - 
9eQj:gia'(1973)'. ■ ' , . ' ' ' ' , ■ • 

• . ' . ■ \^ ^ •• . ^ I ^ 

' ^^ • . 96 ' , , 



r972-7'3 level of CWS. ,I.n fact^ from /he national,.^ aggregate data in < 

Table 21^ the . inatitutional matcbiiig^* requirement could increase from 20% 

. ^ . ^ : • . . ... ' * . ^ • 

to 52% before the public two-year category of institutions would be con- 
, ' * ^ * ... . *i 

^ s trained" by ■ the Availability of inst itutional" sttident aid funds, ' The 52% 

fvesult^. from the following calculatio^: 20% + K 18/ *478/57^ 103) ' X 100]. ' 

These numWrs are taken frcj'm Table 21-.' * . . < • 

* ' ^ . •■ * ... 

This national aggregate picture is useful for illtistrating^ the basic,. 
■ ' . * « ■ ■ , * . ■" • 

ptocedure for analyzing the relationship- between institutional aid and 
, CWS matching requirements^ but it is sojuewhat misleading^. Substantial 

variations exist across states- by categories of in'stitUtlpns in the avai^l- 
•ability of ^ins titutiori'al stud^ent ap:d funds f or, patching/purposes. These 

■•^ ,• ' ' ' c , * ' ' • , 

' variations are illustrated in* fatle 38' for ea5:h' state. Thje public twa- 
. ^ . , ^ * I <i ' 

•^y^ar^ institutions in ^the 11 states listed below are already very^ close 
to matching all their institutional Student aid,.witlv feder:al" CWS and 
NDSL funds. . ' - . ' . ' ' " - 



Alabatita 

\ Delaware 

> . Minnesota 

Nevada 
4 " . 



Miq^souri 
Ohio^/ 
Oklahoma * 
P^Hsylvania 



Utah 

Virginia ^ 
West Virginia 



Private two-y(^r institutions in several states ^re also at or close to 
^ ' ^ . . •'■ ■ ■ \ ' . 

. their" limits for. matching CWS £ind NDSL funds. As the matching requite- 

ment percentage' is raised^ additional states will reach their limit in 

the ^.mouiat of federal CWS funds tbat thsy. can use in their public two- ' 
" ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ • " '.^ 

» ■ year *coll^ges.. V^en the p^riientege for matching institutional aid , 

reaches 40%/ the public two-year inst itut^ioris In 25 states will be con- 

sttoined by their level„of in.^itutiorial aid available for^ matching, ' 

^ Thefee states '^are indicatBd^ by a' single rfaggjer ( t). in the-far right* column 

, of -Table 38. ^ / • . ' ^« 
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Obviously^ these matching fund constraints will alter the distribu- 
tion of CWS funds by types of institutions and indirectly will change 
the distribution of CWS funds across Ijncome categorie-s, Simulatious of' 
the CWS program at a funding level of $278 million under alternative 
matching requirements ranging from 207o to 607o in 207o increments' were 
undertaken for each state separately^ and then the results were aggre- 
gated into national distributions of CWS funds across institutionai^cate- 
gories and across family income categories, 'The resulting distributions 
are illustrated in Tables 39 ^and 40. As evidpnt^ from Table 21 as well^ 
the public . (and private) two-year ins^H-itutions are coYistrained the most 
by increased matching requirements for tlWS 'funds-. The dmount of federal 
CWS dollars going to^public two-year colleges would decrease by approxi- 
mately 97o §( 17. 67o-16* 17o) /17. 67o] if the . matching requirement were increa-sed 
to 4C?C^ xjhile the pirivate four-year Institutions could iticreasfe their 
amount of CWS fuhds by approximately 27o/[ (33. 27o-32. 5%:) /32. 5%] . This l^at- 
ter idcreasfe asg,umes that the private four-year institutions would <seek 
additional^, available CWS money even though the matching requirement was 
increased. 

As shown in Table 40i, the estimated distribution of- CWS dollars 

. 1 . ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ 

across income* categories does not change very much as the matching re- 

quirem^t is increased. Since the' program remains a" need-based program 

regardless of the matching fund requirement^ i^tf is not expected^hat the 3^ 

income distribution should change very much. " . " ' ' 

.To illustrate better' the detailed data presepited by state in Table 
38^ the distributions , by state of CWS dollars undei? alterative matching; 
fund requirements are given in Table 41. As expected f^rom the informa- 
tion in Table 38^ states with a substantial portion of their enrollment 
•in public tworyear colleges and" with limited amounts of institutional 
aid. are estimated to have significantly smaller percentages o£. the total 
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. . Table 39 



ESTIMATiy) DISTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGE WORK STUDY DOLLARS BY CATEGORIES 
OF INSTITUTIONS FOR ALTERT^TIvE MATCH/lNG FUND REQUIREMENTS^ 



Matching Percentage of Total > CWS 'Dollars • 

R«equlrement Public 4-Year Public 2-Year ' Private ■ 4-Year Private 2-Year 



20%. 

407o 

60% 



46.9% 
48. 1 
49.6 



17:6% 

16,1 

14.0 



32.5% 
3^3. 2 
'S4.O 



3.0% 

2.6 

2.4 



Source: SRI 



4 



. . Table 40 * ^ 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGE WORK STUDY WLLARS * BY FAMILY 
INCOME CATEGORIES FOR ALTERNATIVE MATCHING FUND REQUIREMENTS . 

Matching^ . - Pejrcentage of Total CWS Dollars \ 

. Re<3iuirement $0-6/000 -$6. 000-9> OOP .$9, 000-12^ 000 $12,0004- 



20% 

4 

40% 
60% 



51.57a 

51.4 
51,2 



29.2% 
29. 1 
29:0 



13.4% 
13.5 
.13.6 



5.9% 

6.0 

6,2 



Source": SRI. 
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Table 41 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY STATE OF COLLEGE WORK-STUfDY 
ALTERNATIVE MATCHING FUND REQUIMSMENTS 



Institutional CWS Matching Requirement 



State 



Alabama, 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas ^r"^ 
California ) 

r' 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District. o,f Columbia 

Florida * 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho ' 
Illinois 



Indiana 



Lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesot^^ 



20% 
2.77% 
.14 
.94 
1.51 
7.71 
1.24 
1.11 
.27 
.71 
3.34 
3.09 

3.67 
1.86 
1.70 
1,39 
2.43 
2.45 
..56 
1^50 
3.46 
"3.88' 
2,13 



40% 
2.54% 

.14 
. '.97 
1.49 
7.93 
1.27 
1.15 

.25 

.66 
3.44 
2.88 

.28 

.31 
3-. 43 ' 

1. ^2 
1.62 
1.43 ' 
2.50 
2/41 

' .56 
1.54 
3.43 ' 
3.73 

2. X)7 



go% 

^.46*% 

. . ; -1^. 

.\ 1.03 
-1.47 
8.17 
1.31 

•1.08- ' 

.55 
3'. 21 
2,79 
. . '25 

.29 
3.24'' 
1.83 
1.60 
%^.38 
2.58 
•2.39'. 
- ,56 
1.48 
3:35 
3.35 
01 
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Table 41 (Concluded) 
' ■ 






/ 

State 


. ? . . ,. "^^ . • * ■ ■ 
"Institutipnal CWS Watching Requirement . , 

^ 20% • 40% J '60% ' . t 




» ' «4li3si8sippi» 




9 1 A'V " 

z . J.o^ 1 


V 


* 


^ Misaourl 


2.28 


2.28 


2.24 , ' , . 




^ Montana 


.77 . 


.79 


.77 / . • ■ 




Nebra<8ka , 

■ ■» _ 


.93 


.95 


.9.0' ! , \. ' . . ' 




Nevada ' 


* .11- 


: .11 


.11 / < " . 




** .. New Hampshire 
* New^ Jersey 


..37 
♦ 

. 2.08 


.38 

, 1,96 


.39 - • ' . 
1.^4 


* ■ » ■ 


New Mexico 
*; New York 
■ iP * \ North Carolina 


5.08 
4.33 


.53 . 
5. 22 
4.20 


' ' .55 0 
5.38 

n 

4.05 




* ■ - 

North Dakota 
t» ^ , 


.37 


.34 


.31 ' ' . . 




Ohio 


4.05 


3.97 


: 3-94 ' 


• 't 


-» Oklahoma 


1.48 


1.52 


1.39^ — * ^ . 




Ore'gon 


ll''44 


1.48 


, l.^fl 




■ ^ Pennsylvania 


5.11 


. 5f.04 


4.95 

» ♦ . 




Rhode Island 


.49' 


*.'49 


.52 




■ ^ South Carolina' 
South Dakota 


1.73 
.60 


l.'/l ^ 
.•62- 


1.41 ^ • . 

.63 . • , " 




Tennessee 


2.94 


2.90 


2.88 .* ' 




Texas 


6.32 . 


■6.15 


5^80 . ' . • 




Utah 


.74 


. 76 


.79 • 




Veirmont 


.33 


.34 


..35 


I ■' • 


Virginia 


2.06 ^' 


■ 1.89 


'1.84, 




K Washington 


1.65 


1.69 


1.75 ^ - 




West Virginia 


. 1.30 


1.2»7 


.1.26 




Wisconsin 


,1.17 , 


1.21 . 


1.24 




^ V < . \^yoming \ „ 


.17 ■ 


.17 


Tl8 , 


• • 




r ■ it 








'Source; SRI. 
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CWS dollars as the matching .requirement is increased. Examples 'vof" states 
in this category are Aiabama^ Georgia^ and Missl-e^ippi. . * ^ 

\ , . , ' - ' ' ' \ ' ■■ ■ ^ 

The SEOG' Program: A ^ p Analysis of Alternative StgetevAHocation Formulas ^ 

The purpose of this analysis is to estimate 'the 'distribution of J 
funds for the ""SEOG^^-iprogram with alternative state allocation rules im- 
posed'^ as described in Chapter III. To illustrate the irgpact of alter- 
native state allocation rules on the dis tifibution bf ■ student aid funds 
(in this example from the S^OG program) acro'^gls family income *aud .insti- 
tut;ional -categories^ the following procedure ^was .undertaken, for each dis- 
tribution formula:* Firs t^ the SEOG dollars (^^210* million) were disXrib*- 4 
uted by forjgaula to each of the states. S*econd^ for each state^ the SEOG 

/ ■ • • 

dollars were distributed across income and institutional categories on 

■ . * - 

the basis of the actual 1972-73 distribution. Third, these state distri-^ 
butions by family^ mcome arid institutional categories.were aggregated to 
the national level. The resulting natlbrtal distributions by institutional 
categari-es are shown in Table 42^ 'arid the national distributions by'tamily 
income ca'tegori'e§ aire given in Table 43. I 

The istate distributions of. SEOG dollars resulting from the, two new 
allocation %ules (gross need and need less tuition) are' shown in Table- 7 
in Chapter III. The nationar.dis tributions of SEOG Dollars across^ family 
i'ncom'e ajnd institutional /:ategories are given in*, Tables 42 and 43, It 
is interesting- that with "the great .variations in tuition levels ari^ types*" 
of institutions across state^^ the allocations to stat:es with the "gross 
need*' and "nee(^ less^ tiJrition" procedures' are significantly different, 
Massachusetts is an exj^reme illustration of this point. - Under the "gross 
need" distritoution^ Massachusetts would re^jeive 4.^85%^ of the SEOG dc/llairsy 
while under the "need less tuition" distribution Massachusetts would re- . 
ceive only 2.9.2%. ; - ' • ' .. '1 
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Table 43 ' - 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTIONS OF SEOG DOLLARS BY FAMILY INCOME CATEGORIES 
* FOR ALTERNATIVE STATE ALLOCjATION FoAlAS 



Allocation Percentage of Total SEOG Dollars ' ■ 

Eormula. $0-6,000 $6, (300-9,000 $9,000-12,000 $12, 000 4- 

FTE'^ 72.4% 27.6% —% --% 

Three factors^ . 73.1 ' 26.9 -t ^ . 



Gross need*. 71; 9 ^ "28.1 

Need less tuition? 72.6 27.4 



, State allocation based on the number of FTE undergraduates enrolled. 

^''State allocation based -on l/3^the number- of full-time undergraduates 
enrolled 4- 1/3 the number of high school graduates 4- J./3 the number of 
14- to 17-year-olds from familletJ with incomes less than $6^000. 

State allocation based on gross need (total studen,t budget minus 
expected parental contribution)., 

§State allocation b^sed on need less tuition (total student budget " 
minus tuition and .expected parental' contribution). Need less tuition 
equals gross need minus tuition. ' ^ 

Source; SRI. ^ . ^ 



It is somewhat -surprising to note in. Tables 42' and 43 . that the na- 
tional aggregate income and institutional distributions do hot change 
very much under these alternative state allpcation procedures. Since the 
within distributions are the sam(^, regardless of the be tween state distri- 
bution process and since. a variety of factors influence the between state 
distribution (Income distribution of thi^ population^ enrollment levels^ 
tuition changes^ total student budgets^ college' participation rates)^ the 
different distributions across income and institutions within states are 
averaged out when aggregated ta the national level,. 
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The SEOG Program: An Ana^Lysis of Alterna-tive Grant Maximums per Recipient 

■ As a means of raitioning student aid funds so that "a larger number, of 
Students may receive some financial " as^'sistance^ limits on the amount any 
student may receive have been specified in the design of student aid pro- 
grams. For the current SEOG* program^ the maximum grant that may be a 
award^^ to a student is $1^500. Since the specification of grant maxi- < 
mums is one of the policy parameters that the federal government can use 
to influence the distribution of stuaent aid funds^ this analysis is de- 
signed .to examine the likely effects of alternative grant maximums for 
the SEOG program on the aid distribution by state^ family income^ and 
institutional categories. 

The approach used to estimate the distribution of SEOG dollars with 
alternative maximum grant specifications was to simttlate for ^ach state 
th^ distribution of aid on the basis of financial needy i^hstitutional 
preference's- and dompetitio.n for SEOG dollars^ and student preferences 
for. SEOG assistance. ' The simulation procedure also imposes constraints 
^ on the amount of the grant that any .one student may receive. The simU- ' 
lated distributions of SEOG dollars across family income and institutional 
categories for each state were then 'aggregated tp give 'the estimated na- 
tional distribution shown in Tables 44 and 45. 

As expected, by incteasing the maximum grant per recipi^nt^ the per- 
centage of SEOG dollars going to private four-year institutions increases 
significantly, (from 25.67o to 32.47o as the maximum increases from $1^000 
to $2^000)^ while the percentage going to public colleges and universi- 
ties declines. The higher" cost of attendance at the private institutions 
leads to higher levels of financial need which leads to larger grants ' 
that are need-based (sucih as SEOG). The maximum grant specification^ 
however, limits the percentage of financial need that would be met on -the 
basis of need- only. < - ' 
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, ^ ^Table 44 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTIONS OF SEOG DOLIARS BY CATEGORIES OF INSTITOTIONS 
^FOR ALTERNATIVE MAXIMUM GRANTS PER RECIPIENT • ' \ • 



Maximitrr Grant ^ Perceatage of Total SEOG Dollars' •• 

per Recipient Public 4-Year .. Public Z-Year Private 4-Year Private 2-Year 

• • . . . u ^ ■ 

$1,000 ' 49,6% . 22,7% . 25,6% . 2,1%' 

$1,500 , 46,2'* ' 20,5 ■ '30.8 " .2,5 

$2,000 . , 44,9 ' 20,1 . 32,4' 2,5 ' 



Source: SRl, 



Table 45 ' 

ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTIONS OF SEOG DOLLARS BY FAMILY , INCOME CATEGORIES 
FOR ALTERNATIVE MAXIMUM GRANTS PER RECIPIENT 



Maximum Grant Percentage of Total SEOG Dollars. 

per Recipient $0-6,000 $6,000-9,000 $9, 000-12, 000 $12,000 4- 

;$1, OOO " 67,0% ' . 33",0% — % --% 

$1, 500. 70,8 29,2 -.^ 

$2, 000 . 71,5 28,5 " — ' 



Source: SRI, 



.1.2 B-- 
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It is interesting to note in Table 45 that increasing the maximum 
grant per recipient leads to an increased percentage of the SEOG 'dollars 



, being distributed^- to the lowest family income category of students ($0- 
$6^000). These students have the greatest need for financial ass is tance/ 
but the maximum: Igr ant specifications limit the percentage jDf their need 
that can be- met** relative- to the other^ higher income categories. " 

Given the differences across states in the incdme distribution of 
students^ the costs of attendance^ arid the institutional mix^ the alterna- 
tive maximum grant specifications for the SEOG program are estimated to 
result in different distributions of SEOG dollars .across states. These - 
state distributions kre shown in Table 46. ' • 
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Table 46 ' ' . • . 

STATE DIsfRIBirriOKS, OF SEOG DOLLARS ANt) PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL TOTALS 
UNDER AL!CERNATIVE MAXIMUM GRANTS PER RECIPIENT . 



Maximum Grant per Reclp lent 



Alabama 


% 3,571 


( 1.85%) 


$ 3,813 


( 1.88%) 


$ 3,679 ( 


1.83%) 


Alaska 


175 


( .09) 


195 


( .10)- 


191 ( 


.09)1 


Arizona 


, 2,345 


1; 1.21) . 


2,208 


( ,1.09) 


2,161 ( 


1*07) , 


Arkansas 


1,702 


( .88) 


1,581 


( .78) 


1,527 ( 


.76)^ 


California 


24,842 


(12.85) 


23,500 


(11..58) 


^ 22,620 ( 


11.23) 


Colorado 


3,418 


(1.77) 


3,389 


( 1.67) 


3,279 ( 


1.63) 


Connecticut 


2,506 


( 1.30)' 


2,785 


( 1.37) 


2,876 ( 


1.43) 


Delaware 


510 


( .26). 


. -563 


( .2a) 


562 ( 


.28) 


District of Columbia 


1,287 


( .67). 


1,537 


( .76) 


* i,522 ( 


.76) 


Ylorida 


6,033 


( 3.12) 


6,008 


( 2.96) , 


6,165- ( 


3.06) 


Georgia 


3,361 


( 1.72fy^ , 


3,651 


( 1.80) 


3,816 ( 


' 1.89) 


Hawaii 


795 


( .41) 


743 


( .37) 


723 ( 


.36) 


Idaho 


881 


( , .'46) 


866 


(" .43) 


847, ( 


.42). 


Illinois 


9,293 


( 4.81) . 


' 11,350 


( 5.59) 


11,006 { 


' 5.46) 


Indiana 


4,394 


{'2.21) 


. 5,093 


( 2.51) 


5,149 


2.56) 


Iowa 


3, -04 2 


( 1.57) 


: 3,612 


( 1.78) 


3,751 ( 


: 1.86) 


Kansas 


3,119 


( 1.61) " 


3,096 


( 1.52) 


.3,018 ( 


1.50) 


Kentucky 


2,823 


(1.46) 


2,729 


( 1.34) 


2,631 ( 


1.31) 


Louisiana 


2,783 


( 1.44) 


' 2,906 


( 1.43) 


2,985 ( 


. 1.48) 


Maine 


1,056 


( .55) 


1,033 


( .51) , 


" 996 ( 


.49) 


blaryland ^ 


3,220 


( 1.67) 


3,653 


( 1.80) 


3,588 ( 


1.73) 


rlclt> odl^llUoc L L b 


O , HX J 


^ O . ) 


7 9Q1 




1 ^XJX 1 


J . DD) 


Michigan 


9,027, 


( 4'67) 


9,6*55 


( A.76) 


9,538 ( 


4,7'3) 


Minnesota 


4,618 


( 2'::39) 


. 5,040 


(2.48) 


5,000 ( 


2.48) 


Mississippi 


2,867 


( 1.48) 


2,757 


( K36) 


2,683' ( 


1.3'3) 




7 > J-J-^ 


( 2,34) 


4,804 




4 , 946 1 


[ 2.46) 


Montana 


1,108 


( .57) 


1,032 


( .51) 


^ 1,001^( 


.50) 


■ Nebraslca 


1,812 


*• 

( . 94) ' 


1,949' 


( .96) • 


1^883 ( 


.93) 


Nevada 


' 224 


( .12) 


291 


( .14) ' 


281 ( 


.14) 


New Hampshire 


816 


( .42) 


. 980 


( :48> 


1*041 ( 


.52) 


New Jetsey 


3,503 


( 1.81) 


3,545 


( 1.75) • 


3,442 ( 


li7l) 


X 
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. .... Table 46 (Concluded) i * \ »- ' 

State I ~ $1,000 $1,500 • * \ $2,000 



New Mexico 


$ 1,001 


( .52) 


$ 920 ( .45) 


"$ 887 


( '.44) 


New York » 


J.4,358 


( 7.43) 


15,124 ( 7.45) 


14,593 


( 7.24) 


North Carolina 


5,280 


( 2.73) 


6,021 ( 2*97) 


5,9.06 


( 2.93) 


North Dakota * 


975 


( .50) 


936 ( .46) 


913 


( ,45) 


Ohio ^-f'' 


7,796 


( 4.03) 


8,105 ( 3.99) 


8,442 


( 4.19) 




c2^744 


( 1.42) 


• " 2,632 ( 1.30) 


2,561 


( 1.27) 




2,657 


( 1.37) 


3,287 ( 1.62) 


3,260 


( 1*62), 


Pennisylvania 


. 8,025 


( 4.15) . 


8,497 ( 4.ia) 


8,942 


( 4.44) 


Rhode Island 


704 


( .36) ■ 


869 ( .43) 


960 


( .48) 


South Carolina f 


1,781 


( .92) . 


2,142 ( 1.06) 


2,116 


( 1.05) 


South Dakota 


836 


( .43) 


956 ( .47)"'- 


956 


( .47) 


Tennessee ' 


3,530 


( 1.83) 


' 3,7ia ( 1.83) 


3,769 


( 1.^7) 


Texas 


" 11,369 


( 5.88) 


11,476 (5.65) 


11,680 


(■5.80) 


Utah • 


1,780 


( ^.92) 


2,008 ( .99) 


1,933 


(.; .9.6) 


Verjnont 


' 679 


( .35) 


943 ( .46) 


962 


■( -^ ..48) 


Virginia 


v: . 3,376 


( 1.75) , 


3,396 ( 1.67) 


■ 3,284 


( 1.63) 


Washington 


4,186 


( 2.16) . 


4,043 ( 1.99) 


^4,016 


(1.99) 


West Virginia 


1,962 


('l.02) 


2,110 (1.04) 


2,099 


( 1.04) 


Wisconsin 


3,656 


(1,89) 


3,601 ( 1.77) 


3,529 


( 1.75) 


Wyoming v 


508 


( .26) 


585 ( .2?) 


582 


(" .29) 



Source*: SRI. 
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Summary of the Model as Policy ^AnaXys'is iTool * " ' 

'The preceding, four analyses . of Federal Student Aid program* modi^ica- 
tions have attempted to illustrate thespolicy analyses* capabil-ities of. 
the flow of funds model i Tha level of ^ disaggregation upon /.which the ,., • 
model is based provides a detailed examination of the likely impacts of 
modif ied/s.tudent aid programs on the flow of aid across states^ cafcegorteL 
of institutions and types of students. The mod^l^ provides a means of ef~ 
fec^ively organizing the massive quantity of data that is currently 'avail- 
a,ble on the distribution of student aid in a .way that is useful for policy 
analysis , , ' ^ ' * . • 

' ' ' - . ■ ■ ■ .' 1 

As more data and research results that, are relevant for student aid 
analysis becomes available, a comprehensive framework will' be needed to 
.organize all of the information' so that policy questions can be critically 
analyzed in ^sufficient detail to provide useful policy information. The 
flo\^^|p^ funds model developed and illustrated in this report is an. example 
of one *approach to such a policy 'analysis tool. 
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